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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jan. 17-23. How May I Overcome 
My Temptations? 1 Cor. 10: 12, 13; Heb. 4: 
14-16. 

By taking the measure of our foe. ‘* That 
old enemy Satan,” is a subtle, treacherous, 
ingenious character. He knows his victim’s 
most vulnerable point. He can bring up his 
cohorts with tremendous speed and force and 
when repulsed can swiftly wheel them and 
send them charging against some weaker spot 
in our defense. He has a way of keeping 
track of a man’s development and of forging 
new weapons from time to time. He looks 
upon one man and says: “ He has got beyond 
the range of my influence as respects the 
temptation to drink or be impure in thought, 
deed or word. Well, I will attack him on the 
higher level where he now dwells. I will 
dazzle him by holding before his eyes baubles 
and gewgaws. I will thus allure him to covet- 
ousness, to vanity, to pride. I will slyly put 
in his way opportunities to be mean, selfish 
and underhanded in his business dealings 
when he thinks no one is looking. When he 
becomes wealthy I will so smother him with 
creature comforts that he will forget God and 
his needy fellowmen. When he becomes poor 
I will tempt him to bitterness, envy and ha- 
tred of the prosperous.” Let us then realize 
the strength and the wariness of our foe. 
I am not particular that another should be- 
lieve in a personal devil, but to me it seems 
a pretty good working hypothesis, or better, 
a fighting hypothesis. If one does not believe 
in it he should believe in its equivalent. 


By knowing one’s self. I do not lay 


claim to more than the average self knowl- | 


edge, but I am absolutely certain that under 
certain conditions I shall be tempted to do or 
say or fee] certain things. It is worth some- 
thing to be forewarned touching some certain- 
ties. You get the policeman on guard before 
the door of your lips, you acquire a certain | 
coolness and preparedness for the attack. 
We are not given to too much introspection | 
in these practical days. We need to study 
the intricate windings of the mysterious affair 
which we call our heart and to know when and 
where we are most likely to stumble. 





By knowing our resources and_ allies. 
“Greater is he that is in you than he that 
is in the world.’”’ ‘Where sin abounded 
grace did abound more exceedingly.” Lift 
up your eyes and see the legions at hand 
for your help. Good companions often save 
aman. I know a lad who of late bas been 
nearly ruined and as near as I can probe 
the matter it is because he has been going 
with one bad boy. Books may be our helpers 
and above all the one Book that contains the | 
wisdom of the ages. Self-discipline has its 
part too, the constant effort to hold ourselves 
up stringently to high ideals. And there 
stands Christ with hands outstretched eager 
to help. He fought when on earth some 
terrific battles. One might have thought that 
it would all have been easy for him after that 
first great battle and that glorious victory in 
the wilderness, but no it was only for a season 
that the devil left him. Christ’s fiercest 
struggle came in Gethsemane at the height of 
his earthly career and after moments of su- 
preme spiritual exaltation. It isasorry contest, 
this struggle for courage, apart from the help 
of Jesus, but with him by our side no temp- 
tations can assail us which can prevail. 





Lest the announcement may have escaped the | 
attention of the regular readers of this department, 
it may be stated here that a little book has recently 
been compiled from the Christian Endeavor exposi- 
tions which have appeared in this column for the | 
last ten years and has recently been issued under 
the title, Steps Christward or Counsels for Young 
Christians. It may be had from the Pilgrim Press, 
Boston, at 75 cents net. 


Six Fast 
Trains 


The Chicago & North-Western Rail- 
way, the Pioneer Line to the West 
and Northwest, and the only double- 
track railway between Chicago and 
the Missouri river, is famous for its 
superb service between Chicago and 
points west and northwest, provid- 
ing for patrons 


Ghe Best of Everything 


Especially notable for perfection of 
service are 


The Overland Limited 
Less than three days to California 
Electric Lighted 
Chicago-Portland Special 


Three days to Oregon and Washington 


The Colorado Special 


Only one night to Denver 


The North-Western Limited 
To St. Paul and Minneapolis 
Electric Lighted 


The Duluth Fast Mail 


Fast train to the Head of the Lakes 


Copper Country Express 
To Marquette and Lake Superior points 
For tickets, maps, time tables and full informa- 

tion apply to 
W. B. Kniskern, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 
NW138 Chicago 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE. rxvensc. 


lergymen, Teachers and others who can influence 8 
Pen nds to join one of my parties will be given one free 
ticket. Send for particulars an and itineraries to Edwin 

| Jones, , 462 Putnam ‘Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











F Select ‘Winter and Spring ‘tour, 
sixty-five days. Personal escort. 
Apply at once. 


| Rev. L.D. TEMPLE, Flemington K, New Jersey 


CHURCH ORGANS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 


Main Office and Works p.c'kesca Greee: Mass. 
Hastincs Co. 


FAIR PRICES ALL SIZES 
ESTABLISHED 1827 


LYMYER ; 
CHURCH 


fit io Cinctanall Bel Foundry Co., ( Cincinnati, © 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. ("Send for 
ame The C. S. BELL Co., Hillsboro, GO. 
W's, 


os Rest BELL FOUNDRY 


ABLI 
GREAT PEALand CHINE BELIS [i557 








[ 











Best and Tia On'y. 
—— zB. te ANDUZEN COMP. 
Baut Pouxnar, Crvcixsatt, o 
EELY j £0. pane she gg 
URCH BELI 


hire and d PEALS wgcheen, URCH BELLS Ls 
ieee 


= all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 
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; Religious Notices 





and I es, addresses of ministers, 
ae. aor under this yeaa att ten cents a lane. 








THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 

THE annual meeting of the Congregations. Church 
Building Society will be held in the nited Charities 
Building, 195 East Twenty-second Street, New York, 
on Thursday, Jan. 14, at 3.30 p.M., at which time 
the annual reports will be presented, officers elected 
and other business transacted. The attendance of Life 
Members and Annual } sis especially req 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wal} 
st., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 8vs- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperam e 
homes and boarding houses in lea ing seaports at ae e 
— aH 





and abroad, provides libraries for outgol 
_ the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman's 


tributions to sustain its work we solicited, ant 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL ROPES, Treasurer. 








tances Wants 








Notices under this di we ince (ogee 
words to the line), phe ines ye cents each 
Additional lines ten cents each per msert 





Native Preachers from Japan, now self-support- 
ing students in college, ready to make engagements for 
illustrated missionary talks. Terms to suit the needs. 
and means of society. Write either to T. Funa-hashi, 
Pb. B., or Rev. N. Kawasaki, 72 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 


Young Minister, Westbrook, Me., will make an offer. 
including use of Hevtesemay eat his disposal, toacuitivated 
— that will occupy the house and receive him into- 

their home. House is veg ~ A modern —has ten 
rooms, furnace, bath, electric Westbrook has. 
population of 7,200; is five miles Strom Portland ; elec- 
tric cars every fifteen minutes; has splendid educational. 
advantages. Address E. E. Keedy, V Yestbrook, Me. 








PASTORS NEED 


The Pilgrim Pastor’s Manual, 75 cts. and $1.00. 
The Pilgrim Vest Pocket Memorandum, 

25 and 50 cts. 
The Pastor’s Register, $2.50. 


Marriage Certificates and Souvenirs, Letters for 
Calling Councils, ete. 


CHURCH CLERKS NEED. 


Pilgrim Church Records, $2.00 to $4.00. 


Letters of Dissmission and Recommendation to 
other churches, with form for notifying the chureh, 
$1.00 to $2.00 per book with stubs. 


CHURCH TREASURERS’ NEED 


The Pilgrim Treasurer’s Record, 
$1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. 


Weekly Offering Envelopes, 8 cts. per package. 
in large lots. 
Pledge Cards, 40 and 50 cts. per 100. 


All such things are found at 


The 'Congregational Bookstores 


BOSTON : and CHICAGO 





JOHN ROBINSON, 
THE PILGRIM PASTOR 


By Ozora S. DAvis, D. D. Net, $1.25. 


No biography is now accessible of the gifted and 
sweet-spirited Pilgrim pastor who did so much to 
promote the Pilgrim migration which he did not 
live to share. Dr. Davis has done a valuable service 
to all interested in Pilgrim history by writing this 
book, in which he has incorporated much materiaB 
which is new as well as the most interesting and 
significant facts gathered from earlier works. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 


PE WS— PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Worke 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


CHURCH BELLS anc'Peats 


Superior Copper 
MoSHANE BELL OUNDRY.Baltimore.ttd 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


The Pilgrim Pr 156 Fifth Ave., New York 


14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 














175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Ricu, warm, healthy blood is given by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilia and thus coughs, colds and pneumonia 
are prevented. Take it now. 


AN INSTANCE OF GROWTH.—It is a pleasure, in 
this day of great industrial combinations, to note 
an instance where an independent concern has at- 
tained to mammoth proportions, and has grown 
steadily but surely for years from a small begin. 
ning into the fullness of the present time. Such an 
institution is cited in the seed business of D. M. 
Ferry & Co., who for nearly half a century have 
gone forward each year, constantly adding new 
customers and retaining all its old ones, until it is 
today the source of seed supply from which the 
great crops of this country spring. Seed houses 
have come and gone—some survived and flourished 
for years, but finally succumbed for one reason or 
another—while Ferry’s kept growing all the time. 
‘Thousands of farmers, gardeners and flower grow- 
ers look to them year after year for the seeds from 
which the prosperity of their fields and gardens is 
to grow, and the fact that they are never disap_ 
pointed in Ferry’s seeds is the secret of the won- 
derful expansion of this popular firm. You can 
buy their seeds in every city, town or hamlet of 
this land, and you are always certain that they are 
fresh, true to name and sure to grow. Their 1904 
Seed Annual, a valuable guide in the selection of 
the proper seeds to plant, will be sent free to all 
readers of The Congregationalist who apply to 
iD. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

THE SPIRIT OF WINTER.—The Spirit of Winter 
is with us, making its presence known in many 
different ways—sometimes by cheery sunshine and 
glistening snows, and sometimes by driving winds 
and blinding storms. To many people it seems to 
take a delight in making bad things worse, for 
rheumatism twists harder, twinges sharper, catarrh 
becomes more annoying, and the many symptoms 
of scrofula are developed and aggravated. There 
as not much poetry in this, but there is truth, and it 
is a wonder that more people don’t get rid of these 
ailments. The medicine that cures them—Hood's 
Sarsaparilla—is easily obtained and there is abun- 
<lant proof that its cures are radical and permanent. 
PRIZE STORIES FOR THE WELLSPRING 

THE WELLSPRING desires to secure a number of 
first-class stories for boys. There is no lack of 
stories for girls; but there are boys, too, and young 
men, and they like to read; and they not only ap- 
preciate good stories, but may be helped by them. 

loping to encourage good writers in this line, THE 
WELLSPRING Offers two prizes, for the first and see- 
nd best story for boys. The stories must be adapted 
to boys between the ages of fourteen and twenty. 
As THE WELLSPRING is distributed largely 
through Sunday-school classes, the stories must 
have a moral or ethical bearing, but must not be 
love stories. The stories must contain not less than’ 
twenty-five hundred nor more than three thousand 
words. 

For the best story suited to its purpose THE 
WELLSPRING Will pay $50, and for the second best, 
#40. 

We also claim the privilege of accepting a num- 
ber of other stories submitted at our regular rates. 
The stories must be reeeived not later than April 1, 
1904. There must be ae name on the manuscript, 
but accompanying it there must be a sealed envel- 
ope containing the full name and address of the 
writer. These letters, unopened, will be numbered, 
and it will not be known to any person, not even to 
the editor, who the writer of any story is until the 
decision has been made concerning the prizes. 
Manuscript should be addressed to the editor of 
THE WELLSPRING, Congregational House, Boston. 


s 
_ 
THE 
GIST 
OF THE 
g LESSON 


For Syater School 
Teachers - 


By R. A, Torrey 


Sup’t Moody Bible 
lnstitute, Chicago 


Bound in Full Leath. 
er only, substantial, Fon 
attractive, flexible, gold 
embossed, 160 pages. 1904 


ONLY 25 CENTS aad 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


(NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 63 Washington St. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York,N. Y. Mr. Wiiliam 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence seating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary ; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, Eastern Representative. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missi nsin the 
Wnited States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese, Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
office, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churchesand parsouages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D, D. 
Secretary F/meritus; Charles E. Hope, urer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. Rev. C. H. Taintor, 151 
Washirgton St., Chicago Ill. ; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 

ational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff 
= = J. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 

aries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EpUcATION Society (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Collegesand Academies in seventeen states. Thir- 
teen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward S. Tead, eee Wr, Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, IL. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SocigTY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school .missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other n-cessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of t»is devartment 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Bust- 
ness Departmert. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., 1s Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superi tendent for 
this ee, 

e Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
yublishes The Congregatronalist and Christian World, the 
*ilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday School pa- 
pers, books for Sunday schools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its trea-ury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, ani from the Interior and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(care Trustees National Council). Helps needy Congre- 
gational ministers and widows and children of deceased 
ministers. Seeks permanent fund of $1,000,000. Asks 
for annual offerings from ee tae donations 
and bequests. Chairman, Rev. H Stimson, D. D.; 
Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave. and 
22nd St.. New York; Trea:urer, Rey. Samuel B. Forbes, 
206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Field Secretary, 
New England, Rev Edward Hawes, D. D , Hartford, Ct. 

BosToN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
C. P Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported maialy by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches and 
individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) ay ae MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. F. E. Em- 
rich, D. D., Secretary ; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
yulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Roam 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UnNtIon of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schoo s in sost on and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; UC. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec , 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Mise 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 

THE WOMEN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Cengregational House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership $1.00, life membership 920.00. _President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela, 13 Ash St., Cantbridge, Mass.; Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mass. ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edward S. Chapin, o7 
Lake View Ave., Cambridge ; Clerk, Miss Fannie L. Vose, 
Highland St., Milton, Mass. 


ete 7 * 
Affiliated Societies 

AMERICAN TRACT Society prints and circulates 
Evangelical Christian literature in 155 languages at 
home and abroad. Employs colporters; makes grants 
to Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, sailors,etc. Span- 
ish, Immigrant and Mormon work, specialties. Dona- 
tions and Legacies solicited. Louis Tag, Asst. Treas.,150 
Nassau St., New York; E. M. Bliss, D. D., Pield ‘See. 
F. A. Henderson, Manager, 54 Bromfield St , Boston. 
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Reduced Prices on 


SUITS and SKIRTS 


m] Made to Your Order. || | 
Not Ready- -Made. 


| WE GUARANTEE 
TO FIT YOU. 





Catalogue and 
Samples Free. 











HIS is the last 
month of our re- 
duced price sale, 
therefore act 
quickly if you wish 
to take advantage 





| 

| 
of it. Suits, Skirts | 
and Cloaks made to | 
order (nothing | 
ready-made) of | 
, brand-new mate- 
rials, at one-third | 
reduction from our | 
regular catalogue 
prices. 

All of these fabrics 
are suitable for late 
Winter or early 
Spring wear. All of 
our styles and more 
than 200 of our best 
materials share in 
this sale. 


Remember, we make 
everything to order. 
Nothing ready - made. 


TAILOR-MADE 
SUITS, former price 
$11.25, reduced to 
$7.50; $15 Suits re- 
duced to $10; $20 Suits 
reduced to $13.33 ; $25 | 
Suits reduced to 
$16.67; $30 Suits re- | 
duced to $20 ; $36 Suits 
reduced to $24. 

WALKING AND DRESS SKIRTS in the newest models, 
former price $6.50, reduced to $4.33 ; $9 Skirts reduced to 
$6; $12 Skirts reduced to $8; $15 Skirts reduced to $10. 


REDUCED PRICES ON RAIN COATS. NEWMARKETS, 
VISITING COSTUMES, TRAVELING DRESSES, Etc. 
We pay express charges to any part of the United States. 

You take no risk in dealing with us,as any gar- 


ment which is not entirely satisfactory may be re- instantly softens the surface bu Ct does 
turned promptly and we will refund your money. 

Cat ~_ it yh a full need pg to of samples will “ 
ve sent g *y return mail; be sure to say you r 

i. Si pa ee a not melt the cake to waste in the cup. 
duced price samples. If possible state the color 
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Event and Comment 


From the successful pastor- 
ate of one of our strongest 
churches in an older residential section 
of Boston, to the leadership of one of our 
most important churches in Milwaukee 
is the step which Dr. Charles H. Beale 
takes this week. Elsewhere in this issue 
Mr. Campbell, one of his nearest minis- 
terial neighbors, expresses the good will 
of his large circle of friends and points 
out some of the underlying bearings of his 
departure. We also would recognize the 
value of the service which Dr. Beale in 
his ten years in Boston has rendered, not 
alone to his own church but to local and 
national denominational interests. It 
must have been for him a pleasant con- 
summation of a faithful ministry to re- 
ceive last Sunday sixteen into the mem- 
bership of his Roxbury church, thirteen 
on confession of their faith. May his 
harvests in the city by the lakes be no 
less gratifying! 


Our Portrait 





We hope that Miss 
Stone’s appeal for 
Macedonian sufferers, published on page 
55, will strike home to the hearts and 
pocket-books of all who hear it. No gen- 
eral need in the wide world seems more 
appealing at the present moment than 
this. Fellow-Christians of ours by the 
hundreds are naked and starving. Our 
missionaries on the ground have for weeks 
been asking for contributions to relieve 
cases of necessity at their very doors. 
The benevolent public of America is be- 
ginning to sense the magnitude of the 
task of relief, as is shown by the meeting 
in Park Street Church, Boston, last Sun- 
day night, in which philanthropists like 
Edwin D. Mead, Rabbi Fleischer and 
Charles F. Dole joined their persuasions 
to those of native Bulgarians in behalf 
of speedy and generous contributions. 
We trust our Congregational constitu- 
ency, whose missionary work is so much 
imperiled by the situation, will do its full 
share also. Do not overlook either Miss 
Stone’s words with regard to the Salonica 
farm school in the outskirts of that city, 
in which she sees the germs of a future 
Hampton or Tuskegee in Macedonia. 


The Macedonian Cry 


We are confident that no 
one will read carefully Dr. 
Bradford’s letter to Con- 
gregational churches printed on another 
page without being convinced that in 
this message he has made a wise use of 
his office. He has furnished a valuable 
study of the condition of our denomina- 
tion, has stated the chief problems which 
all churches have to meet in this coun- 
try, and has discussed hopefully and 
helpfully ways to meet them. Dr. Brad- 


A Message to 
Our Churches 


ford’s letter is suggestive for a program 
of the next National Council, which is 
to meet in October. It is already time to 
prepare for it. Our union with other 
denominations, the maintenance of our 
distinctive principles under new condi- 
tions, the rearrangement of the times of 
meeting of the council and of the na- 
tional missionary societies, the work to 
which the churches are called in view of 
the changing character of our popula- 
tion, and the principles we ought to ad- 
vocate for the right relation uf our na- 
tion to other nations and for the peace 
of the world—these are themes which 
ought to command the attention of our 
churches assembled in their triennial 
council. The conclusions of Dr. Brad. 
ford’s letter present a platform on which 
Christians of all denominations ought to 
be able and willing to stand together. 
It would promote Christian unity if a 
congress of all denominations could meet 
to consider these conclusions and adopt 
them. 


The denomination is fortu- 
nate in having within its ranks 
such a man as Dr. Bradford, 
who has given so unsparingly of his time 
and energy to it during the past three 
years. There are others like him. Rev. 
Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., of Detroit, 
has just made an extended trip in Ne- 
braska, involving for him two thousand 
miles of travel, the preaching of a dozen 
sermons and the making of a number of 
addresses. We judge from reports from 
Nebraska that the ten days which he put 
into that state accrued to the cheering 
and the profit of the brethren on the 
ground. He returns to Detroit with a 
positive conviction that Congregational- 
ism is a vital force in Nebraska and Iowa 
and that its future is full of promise. 
Dr. Boynton’s Detroit church does not 
seem’ to suffer by such occasional ab- 
sences. The sum of $12,600 has just been 
realized on the sale of pew rents and the 
new year begins with an addition of 
twénty-one tomembership. We wish our 
stronger churches would more often spare 
their pastors for missionary tours in re- 
gions where Congregationalism is rela- 
tively weak. 


Dr. Boynton 
in Nebraska 


When we see and hear of 
so many small Sunday 
evening congregations we 
wonder why they do not come together 
for this one service instead of trying to 
maintain separate centers of worship. 
Why should two or three edifices within 
a comparatively short distance of one an- 
other be kept open every Sunday evening 
in winter when their united audiences 


Uniting on 
Sunday Evening 


could easily be accommodated in one 
structure? We are pleased to note the 
union services in progress in Amherst, 
Mass., held in the town hall. The scheme 
originated with the Episcopal rector. 
All the churches of the town are in- 
cluded: Congregational, Methodist, Bap- 
tist, Unitarian, Roman Catholic and Epis- 
copalian. Three services are being held 
this winter, one in December, one in 
February and one in April. Local min- 
isters and laymen make the speeches and 
conduct the devotions. Such subjects 
are discussed as Responsibility of Citi- 
zens for the Town and of the Town for 
the Citizen, Neighborliness, and Liberty 
and Authority. Attractive popular music 
is furnished, and members of the college 
circle join heartily in the services. The 
idea grew out of union meetings held 
during Old Home Week. Rev. W. E. 
Strong, the Congregational pastor, writes 
us, ‘‘I believe these services meet a dis- 
tinct need of the times, though not of 
course the only or the deepest need.’’ 
We cite this experiment not as an exact 
model for all places, but as a token of 
what can be done in the direction of 
unity where a spirit of unity prevails. 


Our church news columns 
usually tell of progress and 
growth. Annual reports, which we have 
frequently announced that we have not 
space to publish, are still sent tous. But 
they are those which evidence fruitful 
work. The record of declining churches 
we do not get. If we were to receive and 
publish them we probably should be re- 
garded by many as doing injustice to the 
individual churches and to the denomi- 
nation. Yet some of the most faithful 
work is done in these discouraging fields. 
Zion’s Herald prints a letter from one of 
these devoted ministers who stay at their 
posts when they can report nothing that 
calls forth admiration for them. He says 
that Methodism is declining in New Eng- 
land country districts. In four villages 
of the town he lives in there were four 
flourishing Methodist churches forty years 
ago with pastors well supported. Today 
one is dead, another is just kept alive by 
student supplies, a third is rapidly de- 
clining,: and’ the fourth, to which he 
ministers, has paid him during the last 
year less than $125, which is about all 
they can afford to pay. Congregational 
churches in many such districts are suf- 
fering in the same way. What ought to 
be done about it? They and their pastors 
should have the intelligent sympathy of 
their brethren. The facts should be known 
and the problem studied by those who 
have had “experience with such fields and 
can use their knowledge to find a solu- 


The Darker Side 
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tion. We ought not to ignore a discour- 
aging situation brought about by chang- 
iug social conditia®s. 


The inefficiency of 
Sunday schools in 
contrast with the excellency of public 
schools is a familiar theme. Yetit must 
puzzle thoughtful persons to understand 
how the teaching in Sunday schools can be 
comparatively so fruitless as it is claimed 
to be when many Sunday school teachers 
are notably successful teachers all the 
other days of the week. Dr. A. F. 
Schauffler has lately been correcting the 
written examination papers of a large 
number of scholars in his Sunday school 
who are either in the grammar schools of 
New York city or have graduated from 
them. He noted such spelling as Blud 
(blood), Sole (soul), Deth (death), Gane 
(gain), Throw (through), Couat (caught), 
Steel (steal), Thrown (throne), and these 
are only specimens of hundreds of cases. 
In answering twenty questions, seventeen 
pupils were marked perfect as to their re- 
ligious knowledge, but not five of them 
held the same rank in spelling. As these 
scholars who voluntarily took a written 
examination were presumably among the 
best in the school, the indication was 
plain that the work done in the public 
schools they attended was far from being 
above criticism. President Butler of Co- 
lumbia University lately said he knew no 
more pathetic spectacle than that of in- 
competent Sunday school teachers trying 
to instruct their pupils. But the pathos 
is not limited to Sunday schools. Teach- 
ers in them need not be so discouraged as 
to abandon their work. There are still 
many things besides religion that are im- 
perfectly learned, 


A Contrast Overworked 


Massachusetts has led all 
the states in gifts to the 
Congregational Home 
Missionary Society since that society was 
formed. But its primacy seems likely to 
be surrendered. In the year ending 
March 31, 1902, the receipts of the Mass- 
achusetts society were $85,932, and it 
sent to the national society $22,247. Last 
year the receipts were $70,295 and $6,476 
were sent to the national society, which 
for the seven months of this year has 
received from the state society only 
$2,642. From 1870 to 1902 the valuation 
of property in Massachusetts increased 
thirty per cent., while the gifts of Con- 
gregational churches to home missions 
fell off six per cent. During that period 
the majority of the population ceased to 
be native New Englanders. The native 
stock today is less than thirty eight per 
cent., while Ireland has furnished about 
twenty-four per cent., and French Can- 
ada with continental Europe, seventeen 
percent, Massachusetts has now 142 Con- 
gregational home missionaries, a much 
larger number than any other state. 
Minnesota comes next with 102. The 
state society has missionaries who preach 
in ten foreign languages, and last year 
expended $20,000 on this work. It needs 
imperatively at least $5,000 more. Effort 
is being made to raise this year a special 
fund of $20,000 by individual gifts, to be 
divided equally between the state and 
national societies. These and other facts 


Massachusetts 
a Mission Field 


which every Congregationalist ought to 
know are cogently set forth in a little 
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pamphlet issued from the society’s rooms 
at the Congregational House, Boston. 


Those churehes will 
make the most satisfy- 
ing growth in 1904 
which make definite plans in the begin- 
ning and faithfully carry them out. The 
same methods will not succeed equally 
in all communities, but we are confident 
that the largest results will come from 
systematic teaching and guidance of 
children and youth. Professional evan- 
gelists may be needed in many places and 
may do great good. But we count most 
for permanent gain on the evangelistic 
pastor and his helpers who know the peo- 
ple they work with and are known by 
them. United movements in many cases 
will be fruitful, most fruitful perma- 
nently, we think, where churches join 
their forces under their own leaders. 
The pastor of the largest Congregational 
church in New South Wales writes us 
that the Torrey Mission added to the 
membership of that church one member 
last year and the simultaneous mission 
which preceded it added twenty-five. The 
pastor adds that some reports of evan- 
gelistic work there are misleading, not 
because consciously false, but because of 
looking at things through the magnify- 
ing glasses of imagination and exalted 
emotion. In every church where carefal 
and powerful planning is followed by 
faithful working out of the plans, as- 
suredly the year’s labor will not be in 
vain. 


This Year’s Spirit- 
ual Harvest 


We referred last week to 

the success that Rev. W. 
J. Dawson of London had had recently in 
going out with his laymen into the high- 
ways and byways and gathering in folk 
from off the streets to revival services in 
his church. Rev. F. B. Meyer of Christ 
Church, London, more recently has done 
the same. With a group of artisans and 
converted former frequenters of the grog- 
geries in the vicinity of his church, he 
started out one night recently to visit the 
gin shops and personally to invite and 
conduct those whom he might find to a re- 
ligious servicein hischurch. Hemet with 
no insults and with uniform courtesy 
and a respectful hearing. ‘Hot coffee, 
bright singing and sprightly speeches,”’ 
was the alluring invitation given for the 
midnight meeting and the people came 
who were sought and good was done. 
Into the highways and byways the invita- 
tion to the wedding feast must be carried. 


Seeking the Lost 


“The introduction of the 
religious question into the 
electoral conflict is forced 
upon us unsought.”’ This amazing per- 
version of the truth with respect to the 
origin of the conflict between English 
Protestants over the Education Act of 
1902 is a sentence from a letter of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to Lord Asch- 
come recently written. The bill had its 
real if not formal origin in Convocation 
of the Church of England prelates. It 
was accepted by the Ministry as a Church 
of England measure for settlement of the 
problem of support of Church schools by 
the State; Nonconformist leaders in and 
out of the Parliament informed Prime 
Minister Balfour what sort of opposition 


The Education 
Bill Conflict 
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might be expected should the bill become 
law; and now the highest dignitary of 
the Church tries to throw the onus of 
strife on the Nonconformists. Having 
made one glaring misstatement of fact, 
the archbishop proceeds to others—such 
as the one that the Education Act im- 
poses no tests whatever on teachers, 
whereas the fact is that there are at least 
16,000 schools in the realm where no one 
can even aspire to be a head master who 
is not an Anglican, and but few Noncon- 
formists can expect to get even the minor 
positions. 


The year 1907 will mark 
joey ana the completion of a cen- 

tury of Protestant mis- 
sionary work in China and already mis- 
sionaries on the ground are planning to 
celebrate it in becoming manner. As an 
initial move they held a mass meeting in 
Kuling last August to devise measures 
for interesting all Protestant Christen- 
dom to aspecial degree in China during 
the next three years and if possible dur- 
ing that time, to double the present mis- 
sionary force and increase greatly the 
staff of native workers. How large a part 
literature has had in the evangelization 
of China, is little realized here at home. 
From the time of the pioneers, Morrison, 
Milne and Medhurst, Protestant mission- 
aries sensing the fact that the Chinese are 
pre-eminently a literary people, have 
sought to follow up that avenue of ap- 
proach. During the first sixty years not 
less than a thousand publications were 
put forth, including twenty-eight transla- 
tions of the Scriptures or portions of the 
Scriptures, thirty commentaries on the 
Bible and 231 theological works besides 
a number of useful secular text-books. 


During later years the 
school and text-book com- 
mittee created by the Shanghai Confer- 
ence of 1877 and the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Christian and General Knowledge 
among the Chinese have further devel- 
oped the literary propaganda. The latter 
society in particular is having a great in- 
fluence. Its head is Rev. Timothy Rich- 
ard, D. D., an indefatigable worker and 
astute leader, who keeps in friendly touch 
with the officials identified with the mod- 
ern reform movement. The mandarins 
and the merchants, too, favor this diffu- 
sion of Christian literature and recognize 
its important bearing upon the national 
life. In no country where our mission- 
aries are working is the printing press a 
more powerful ally of the spoken gospel 
than in China. 


China’s Response 


On Dec. 30, a fire in 
the Iroquois Theater, 
Chicago, at a matinée performance of a 
play appealing especially to children, re- 
sulted in a panic, which, together with 
the havoc of the flames brought death to 
590 persons, mostly women and children, 
and injuries to several hundred others, 
the total casualities amounting to well- 
nigh a thousand. Thirty-seven teachers 
in the Chicago public schools are among 
the dead or missing. With some of the 
deeper and profounder aspects of this 
catastrophe we have dealt in another 
place. It is left here simply to chronicle 
the awful gloom cast over the city, the 
expressions of sympathy from Christen- 


Chicago’s Theater Fire 
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dom’s rulers and journalists which at 
once were heard, the stern determination 
of Chicago’s citizens and officials to place 
responsibility for the affair, Mayor Har- 
rison’s closing of every theater in the 
city but one for failure to comply with 
law, and the inevitable searching investi- 
gation of conditions in theaters in every 
large city of this country and the coun- 
tries of Europe. If our people will only 
keep up their present mood of indigna- 
tion long enough to inforce present laws 
governing theater administration where 
satisfactory laws for the protection of 
the public now exist, or to bring about 
thoroughgoing supplementary legislation 
where it is needed, then the victims of 
this fire will have died vicariously. But 
will the mood last? We are an easygoing, 
flabby-spirited people when it concerns 
our own safety, rights and decencies. 


The trail of greed and 
graft is over so much of 
our life today that it does not surprise 
the public at all to find it turning up 
here with its slimy mark. Chicago is in 
nowise unique in this. It is in Boston 
as much as in Chicago. Aldermen and 
city councilmen who ask favors of thea- 
ters and get free passes and tickets can- 
not well insist on the strict enforcement 
of regulations which may limit the re- 
ceipts of the box office or call for outlays 
of capital on the structure. The city of- 
ficial who seeks favors flatters himself 
that he gets something for nothing, and 
that nothing will be required of him. 
But as a matter of fact he sells himself 
and his self-respect ; and, as it proves in 
Chicago, he traffics in flesh and blood. 
Mayor Harrison of Chicago, very prop- 
erly, not only has closed theaters, but he 
has called for rigid enforcement of the 
rule against city officials accepting favors 
from theaters. 


‘*Graft’s’’ Trail 


Given best up-to-date pre- 
cautions against fire, and 
strictest enforcement of 
law in theaters, halls, churches and 
other places where people congregate for 
amusement, instruction or worship, and 
there still remains the possibility of 
panic. It is the psychology of the crowd 
or mob which emerges for close study 
after such a display of human terror and 
reversion to brute type as was seen in the 
fated Chicago theater. Individual cases 
of self-possession, self-sacrifice and ex- 
alted humane feeling in the presence of 
terror and death were not lacking; but 
the many—driven by fear of flames, the 
incertitude of darkness and ignorance of 
way of escape, were their own execu- 
tioners, and in the struggle for survival 
the carnal man triumphed over the spirit- 
ual. Churches, especially those worship- 
ing in great public auditoriums, like 
Central Church in Chicago or Tremont 
Temple in Boston, have duties in this 
matter of guarding against fire and panic, 
as well as corporations furnishing the 
public with amusement. Clergymen who 
have it in their power to soothe, manipu- 
late and save, or alarm, disperse and in- 
jure a frightened congregation would do 
well not to leave to the prompting of the 
moment or the occasion the decision as 
to what should be done in certain con- 


The Pyschology 
of the Crowd 


_ tingencies. Schools have fire drills. Why 


might not churches occasionally, espe- 


cially where the throng is large, the exits 
few and narrow, and the buildings with- 
out any pretense to fire proof structure? 


The Chicago Tribune’s 
customary com pila- 
tion of the statistics of the year show 
that the gifts in large sums chronicled 
in the press during 1903, amounted to 
$76,934,978, about one million dollars less 
than 1902. Of this sum, museums and 
art galleries have received $2,927,500, 
churches and _ theological seminaries 
$3,996,913, libraries $7,583,556, hospitals 
and eleemosynary institutions $21,726,358, 
and educational institutions $40,700,693. 
These figures are suggestive, for several 
reasons. In the first place, itis the record 
of giving where the right hand knew what 
the left hand did; it makes no account of 
the giving by the masses in small sums, 
nor of the vast sum raised for these same 
purposes by public taxation. Note also 
the relative place of education, philan- 
thropy, religion, and esthetics. 


The Year’s Altruism 


Mayor Low transferred the 
seals of office to Mayor Mc- 
Clellan on New Year’s Day, 
and Tammany once more is in power in 
the nation’s metropolis, with more than 
$200,000,000 of annual expenditure to 
handle and account for, and with un- 
limited opportunities for ‘‘graft.’’ There 
seems to be a disposition to give the 
young mayor a chance to prove himself 
well-intentioned before condemning him 
for being otherwise; and several of his 
appointments: that of Hon. William 
McAdoo as police commissioner and Dr. 
Thomas Darlington as health commis- 
sioner, and his retention of Dr. Wood- 
bury as commissioner of street cleaning, 
indicate that he is somewhat concerned 
with having law enforced and decency 
maintained. Were he to rise to his 
opportunity and permanently agreeably 
disappoint citizens, his own personal 
political future would be bright, for the 
Democratic party is on the hunt for 
young leaders with a constructive pro- 
gram and proved administrative power. 


Tammany in 
Power Again 


The past week has 
seen no lessening 
of the tension in the far East, Russia’s 
reply to Japan still being withheld, at 
the same time that each nation is making 
every effort to be ready for a war that 
observers in most European capitals and 
in Pekin and Tokyo as well predict. The 
Cabinet Council in Japan have author- 
ized 10,000,000 yen in debentures issued 
for expediting work on the Seoul-Fusan 
Railway; the taking of 50,000,000 yen of 
the Chinese idemnity hitherto set apart 
for educational and other purposes, to 
use as a war fund; and in addition the 
issuance of treasury notes, payable: in 
five years, to an unlimited amount. Jap- 
anese students in Europe and America 
are returning home. A Japanese fleet is 
off for Korean waters. Chinese troops 
officered by Japanese are moving toward 
the northern boundary of China. Rus- 
sian transports and naval vessels are 
moving out through the Suez Canal into 
the Pacific. Everything points to war, 
unless Russia retreats and makes con- 
cessions relative to Korea satisfying to 
Japan. And even then there will be a 


The Far East’s War Cloud 
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strong party in Japan favoring war now, 
so sure are they that sooner or later war 
must come, and so distrustful are they of 
any pledges Russia may give, as well they 
may be. 


The Calamity in Chicago 

In the presence of calamities like the- 
burning of the Iroquois Theater the shal- 
lower philosophes are for the moment 
dumb. As we remember their confident 
utterances we seem to have been listen- 
ing to false voices of our civilization cry- 
ing, Peace, Peace, and boasting of our 
mastery over the forees of the world. 
Yet here ina moment there is no peace, 
and these forces have broken loose to- 
kill and maim. 

Worse than this, our eonfidence that 
we have left the savage far behind us 
and learned both self-control and respect 
for others breaks down at the remem- 
brance of this panic, brutal, selfish, cruel 
and more murderous than the flames. If 
the escaping fire appalls us, how much 
more the trampled faces of children and 
the tender bodies of women crushed and 
torn before the fire reached them. And 
even worse remains behind, the dread, 
which verges toward a certainty, that 
all this sacrifice is the result of taking 
chances—the neglect of well established 
precautions for the meeting places of 
crowds. 

Has God forgotten, then, that these 
hundreds must die in tortured agony? 
Just now the voice of the pessimist is 
dumb, for shame and sympathy, but we 
shall hear it soon again, as it was heard 
after the Lisbon earthquake, a century 
and a half ago, and again after the great 
eruption of Mt. Pelee. ‘‘God was away,”’ 
the man on the street will be saying. 
‘This is the worst of all possible worlds.” 
‘“‘The fatherhood of God is a dream, or 
men would not suffer so.”’ Our ruling 
thought of God, not far removed but 
working in his world, helps to demand 
response: ‘‘Had God forgotten that 
these helpless ones must die?’’ 

Our answer to this question is that 
God works consistently, and that he 
works in partnership with man. Fire is 
beneficent. Our whole civilization de- 
pends upon the mastery of fire. Even 
today, while the roll of the dead is not 
complete, our sober thought must be 
that even the calamity in Chicago is not 
for a moment to be weighed in the bal- 
ance with uncertainty about the uni- 
formity of action when fire meets fuel. 
For, when all is said, the horror of this 
multitude of deaths is not in death, but 
in the manner and the multitude. As 
the lens brings together the sun rays till 
they burn, these deaths, which scattered 
would not have attracted more than a. 
moment’s attention, are burned in upon 
our thoughts by concentration of time 
and place. 

So, too, God works in partnership with 
man. The partner must trust his part- 
ner. It would be immeasurably worse 
for the race if God treated men as chil- 
dren whose mistakes must be continually 
overruled and rectified. In this case God 
had put all the means of safety into the 
hands of men. He had taught them in 
long experience methods of fireproofing, 
the guardianship of flame; the proper 
provision for exit and escape from public 
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halls. If men had been faithful to their 
partnership of knowledge and experience 
with God, there could have been no dan- 
ger of fire or panic. To hold God respon- 
sible is to proclaim the eternal childish- 
ness of man. 

The shallow optimist is also dumb, and 
rightly dumb in the face of this calamity. 
It gives a check to the ever-growing ten- 
dency to dream of earth as home, to en- 
joy the moment and forget the responsi- 
bility and the reckoning. This is not the 
best of all possible worlds, except for 
the training ground of immortal spirits. 
Christ never pretended that it was. He 
expressly warned men that trouble waited 
them. The optimism which shuts its eyes 
to sin and pain and sorrow is as shallow 
as a rain-filled roadside pool. But. the 
deeper optimism which is born of faith 
in the living God and nourished in con- 
tinual experience of his teaching cannot 
be shaken. It rests upon God’s love. 
All these souls were in God’s hands; they 
are still there. Our sympathy with the 
sorrowing is deeper, not shallower, for 
our confidence in God. It is despair, 
nourished in the shadow of distrust or 
born of sudden calamity, which is too 
absorbing a passion to leave room for 
fellowship of grief. 


The President’s Panama 
Message 


President Roosevelt has sent to Con- 
gress a special message relative to Pan- 
ama, defending his course in dealing with 
Colombia and with the new government, 
and setting forth the practical issue be- 
fore Congress as to whether the treaty 
with Panama shall be ratified and the 
canal built or not. He justifies recogni- 
tion of the Republic of Panama somewhat 
quicker than the conventions of interna- 
tional law provide for under ordinary 
conditions, because of our treaty rights, 
because of our national interests and be- 
cause the collective interest of civiliza- 
tion warranted a departure from prece- 
dent. He points to the fact that Secre- 
tary of State Cass, as far back as 1858, 
said that none of the Central American 
states ‘‘would be permitted in a spirit 
of Eastern isolation to close the gates of 
intercourse on the great highways of the 
world, and justify the act by the preten- 
sion that these avenues of trade belong 
to them and that they choose to shut 
them, or, what is almost equivalent, to 
incumber them with such unjust rela- 
tions as would prevent their general use.’’ 
The overreaching greed of Colombia, its 
plottings so as to bring on complications 
between the New Panama Canal Com- 
pany and the French Government on the 
one side and Colombia and the United 
States on the other side are set forth, as 
well as our over-generosity to Colombia 
by the terms of the rejected Hay-Herran 
treaty. 

That we are ‘‘the mandatary of civiliza- 
tion’’ in the matter and that our course 
has met with the approval of Europe 
the President argues; and points to the 
prompt recognition of Panama by nine of 
the European Powers and by several of 
the South and Central American states 
as proof of this. Panama is an accom- 
plished fact; with that the Senate has 
nothing to do; the question before it, as 


the President reminds the senators, is, 
“Shall we have a canal built on the Pan- 
ama route, or not?’’ Incidentally assur- 
ance is given by the Chief Executive that 
our representatives—consular and mil- 
itary—did not promote the revolution; 
they knew of it of course and informed 
our Government; and prepared for con- 
tingencies. The President also makes it 
clear that he has not denied, and does 
not intend to deny, “either the validity 
or the propriety of the general rule that 
anew state should not be recognized as 
independent until it has shown its ability 
to maintain its independence.’? But he 
holds that there are exceptions to the 
rule; and that this was one of them. 

Here as on all such matters there will 
be difference of opinion among ethical 
authorities equally, public spirited and 
altruistic. UnqueStionably there come 
times in the lives of individual men when, 
with pure motives and high ideals, they 
rise above the letter of law, and break it 
to conserve what they believe to be social 
ends. Of course they know that by so 
doing they leave history to justify or 
condemn their course. ’Tis the same 
with nations. Subjectivity as a standard 
in international ethics is as perilous when 
nations are the actors, as it is with men; 
but the drift of the time favors subjec- 
tivity, rather than the written word and 
the established code. 


The Appeal to the Scriptures 


A recent examination of a candidate 
for installation as pastor of a Boston 
church brought out impressive contrasts 
between the theological training of the 
new and the older generation. The can- 
didate was a recent graduate of a New 
England seminary who has spent a few 
years as an assistant in a large city church 
where much of his work has consisted of 
teaching and pastoral oversight. The 
majority of the ministers on the council 
have been in service for twenty years or 
more, whose chief work has been preach- 
ing the gospel. 

Those who questioned the young man 
had been taught theological doctrine ar- 
ranged into a system by master minds. 
They had been guided by their teachers 
to select portions of the Scriptures in- 
tended to prove those doctrines to be 
true. In the course of the study of suc- 
cessive generations certain words and 
phrases have taken on theological mean- 
ings different from those which these 
words and phrases have in ordinary use. 
Sentences of Scripture, adapted as proof 
texts of certain doctrines which seem nec- 
essary to a consistent system of theology, 
have been interpreted differently from 
what they would naturally mean when 
studied by those who had no system to 
defend. Hence have grown up methods 
of study, interpretations of the Scriptures 
and use of theological terms which have 
become in the minds of those trained in 
them fixed and authoritative. If they 
are asked, ‘‘ What do the Scriptures princi- 
pally teach?’’ they have a prepared an- 
swer in the summarized system of doc- 
trine expressed in theological terms and 
the proof texts which support it. 

The young candidate before the Boston 
council evidently had not been taught 
such a system. If he were asked, ‘‘ What 
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do the Scriptures principally teach?” he 
would reply, ‘‘Let us examine them and 
see what they teach.’’ When asked con- 
cerning any particular doctrines, such as 
the atonement, regeneration, the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures or the future life, 
he stated frankly what he had discovered 
concerning them in his study of the 
Scriptures, of history, literature and of 
human nature. He did not voluntarily 
use theological terms, and when they 
were pressed on his attention, he used 
them in their common rather than their 
technical meaning. He did not seem to 
think it necessary to apologize because 
he had not reached final conclusions con- 
cerning any of these doctrines. 

But he showed beyond question an un- 
swerving loyalty to Jesus Christ, a full 
confidence that Christ’s teachings and 
work were giving to mankind the new 
life which it needs, ability as an inspired 
man to handle the Scriptures as an instru- 
ment by which to find the revealed will of 
God, and an absorbing enthusiasm to 
bring men into right relations with God 
with a simple trust that in co-operating 
with the Spirit of God he would succeed. 

Many of the brethren in asking ques- 
tions and in the discussion in private 
session expressed the bewilderment which 
they evidently felt. They realized that 
in matters of theology they were in one 
realm of thought and he in another. 
They were far from being satisfied that 
he held the standard doctrines according 
to orthodox forms. But they all ac- 
knowledged the genuine Christian char- 
acter of the candidate and his high pur- 
pose in entering the ministry; and most 
of them admitted his thorough prepara- 
tion for his work, though in a new way 
which they were not sure that they ap- 
proved. 

It seems to us a sign of the entrance 
of a new era that this young man was 
installed without a dissenting vote; that 
the time has come when representatives 
of the older and the newer thought meet 
in mutual confidence and in the purpose 
without controversy to understand one 
another, and at any rate, being called for 
freedom, through love to serve one an- 
other. We were reminded of that first 
council at Jerusalem, when many of the 
brethren could not comprehend how Gen- 
tiles could become Christians without 
first becoming Jews; but all finally agreed 
that the evident operation of the Holy 
Spirit must be recognized ; that many Gen- 
tiles were showing themselves accepted 
disciples of Jesus Christ though they had 
not come under Jewish laws, and that 
they must be received by Christians as 
brethren. 

We believe that the crisis of the period 
of theological controversy which has dis- 
turbed our denomination for more than 
two decades has been passed. Already 
hopeful progress is being made in the 
period of reconstruction. A fresh ap- 
peal to the Scriptures will in time bring 
forth a new system of theology, the fruit 
of personal experience with Christ and of 
practical service in his name. 





It proves to be a fact that Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General Bristow, who has credit 
for unearthing the postal frauds and doing a 
very thorough job, once studied to be a Meth- 
odist clergyman. But politics got a hold on 
him without depleting his store of ethics, and 
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he now is the incarnate conscience of the Post 
Office Department instead of a preacher to a 
small flock in Kansas. 


Our Church Covenant 


Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting, Jan, 10-16 


We belong together because we belong 
to Christ. Our church membership is the 
expression of our relation to him in 
terms of fellowship with his disciples. A 
church may exist without a creed, be- 
cause Christianity in the last analysis 
is devotion to the person of the living 
Christ. It can hardly exist without a 
covenant, expressed or implied. For the 
Church is constituted expressly for prac- 
tical ends of worship and testimony which 
can be made real only in the partnership 
of believers. 

As, in these opening days of the year, 
we read over the articles of fellowship 
to which we have pledged ourselves, we 
must remember first that Christ is also 
under the yoke. In view of the great 
aims and responsibilities of the Church 
it would be vain to associate ourselves 
with men unless the Son of Man were 
also in the partnership. Christ is work- 
ing with us when we give ourselves to 
him. The aims are his. The Holy Spirit 
whom he has promised directs and uses 
us. 

Next, we make our covenant with the 
brethren of the local church. Out of the 
whole company of the redeemed God has 
given us these few companions of wor- 
ship and of work. The fellowship of all 
believers is a mirage except to those who 
see the image of Christ in their own 
neighbors and fellow-members. One of 
the dangerous temptations is to think 
that some other group of men and women, 
or some other age, would have afforded 
us a better chance for piety. Let any 
one who-scorns the neighbors God has 
given remember that Christ was troubled 
by ingratitude, stupidity and selfish am- 
bition, Paul by faction and immorality, 
worldliness and false teachings, James by 
discord, pride, worship of wealth and the 
untamed tongues of men. 

Every church covenant is a covenant 
of witness. We sometimes say that the 
Church exists for the salvation of the 
werld. But is not that after all the great- 
est of the heresies? Salvation is of God. 
Men are born from above and made vic- 
torious by the indwelling Spirit. The 
office of the Church is not to save, but 
to bear witness of salvation. Salvation 
by ordinances has always obscured the 
glory of Christ. But when in the fellow- 
ship of the Church the fruits of salvation 
appear, men are attracted through the 
Church to Christ. So it was in the church 
of the old covenant when there was a 
faithful king. ‘They fell to him in abun- 
dance when they saw that the Lord his 
God was with him.”’ 

Our fellowship is but a fragment of the 
possible fellowship of all the children of 
God. Every man is a potential brother. 
The Church must live and work in the 
atmosphere of social service. The place 
of leadership belongs of right to Christ, 
who is the yokefellow of our covenant, 
but has trusted us to work out details. 
We are not to think that we can ameli- 
orate all wrongs or bring back paradise 


to men; but we must attempt definite 
plans in the measure of our opportunity, 
assured that Christ will help our efforts 
and rejoice in our success. 

The little group with whom we have 
covenanted is representative of the whole 
Church, militant and triumphant—apos- 
tles, martyrs, saints, in heaven and earth. 
Wecovenant with Christ and one another, 
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and about us, sharers of our purpose and 
our hope, is the great cloud of witnesses. 
Our day of battle is surely tending toward 
their joy of victory and peace. Let us 
make real to our imagination as we re- 
peat the solemn pledge that makes us one, 
the glorious meaning of the fellowship of 
God’s children and the communion of his 
saints. 





The Week’s Applied Gospel 


Many instances of heroism and self-sacrifice at the Iroquois Theater fire in 


Chicago. 





Rev. Edwin Kingman, pastor Bethany Evangelical Lutheran Church, Bergen, 
N. J., rescued persons threatened with destruction by fire. 





Needy widows of army and navy veterans will receive $18,142 from the receipts 


men from the lower levels. 


In Brief 


And while you are about it at the annual 
meeting, why not lift the pastor’s salary a lit- 
tle? 





If you do not believe in ‘‘conversion’”’ read 
the story of Juan Blanco, in the January Home 
Missionary. 


Paris reports a “‘trackless train’s” suecess- 
ful operation. Quite appropriate in a creed- 
less yet religious age. 





The index for The Congregationalist for the 
last six months of 1903 is now ready, and we 
shall be glad to send it to any subscribers who 
desire it. 





The Manila Times describes Thanksgiving 
Day as celebrated with an interdenominational 
religious service, with a prize fight and with 
an athletic meet. Civilization has arrived, in 
very sooth. 





The new president of the Seaboard Air 
Railroad, a great southern trunk line, entered 
its employ in 1871 asa messenger boy. America 
stills spells opportunity, in some spheres of its 
life at least. 





The editors of this paper heartily indorse 
Mr. Martin’s advice about letter writing in 
this week’s Conversation Corner and they 
urge, beseech, exhort all their correspondents 
to take note of it! 





Our congratulations to the women of Hum- 
boldt, Io., who, in their devotion to the local 
Congregational church, raised money by going 
into the fields to husk corn, pull beets and 
to perform similar humble but remunerative 
tasks. 





It is said that when Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale heard that he had been elected chaplain 
of the United States Senate, he said serio- 
facetiously: ‘* All my life I’ve been praying 
for those Washington fellows. Now I’ll pray 
at them, and may God help ’em.”’ 





The article on the Sunday school lesson this 
week is in the form of chapters of the auto- 
biography of Christ. It is, however, as here- 
tofore, intended as an aid to teachers, and they 
will find the points in it clearly stated, it is 
hoped with increased suggestiveness, though 
in a new way. 





The death of Hon. Chester W. Kingsley of 
Cambridge, will be a severe loss to the Bap- 
tist denomination, his service as trustee and 
director on leading denominational philan- 
thropic and educational boards and his gener- 





James McGinniss, engineer in a Peckville, Pa., coal mine, by standing at his 
post after an explosion, saved the lives of forty miners. He had a fractured arm, an 


of the annual football game between cadets of West Point and Annapolis. | 
| 
| 
injured eye and many bruises; but did not swoon, until after he had brought up the | 


ous gifts making him one of the conspicuous 
Baptist laymen of the country. 





The prevailing tendency among clergymen 
is to dub a man a “ Dr.’’ whether he is or no. 
The Medical and Surgical Journal says that, 
‘‘if there is the slightest excuse for dubbing 
aman a surgeon, this title is chosen in prefer- 
ence to the time honored one of physician.” 
Every calling has its foibles. 





** Among the boys who rang my door-bell for 
Christmas gratuities,” writes a New York 
clergyman, ‘‘ was a small darkey who gave 
this reason for a tip: ‘A good while ago, I 
used to come sometimes with the gemman 
who carried away your swill!’” He 
“sut’nly” tried to “hitch his wagon to a 
star.”’ 





Congratulations to the Chicago City Mission- 
ary Society on raising that one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars for an endowment. Dr. 
Pearsons set the ball rolling and Professor 
Curtiss, Superintendent Armstrong and of 
late Dr. Noble have been working like heroes 
to complete the fund which will mean so much 
for the building up of local Congregationalism. 





The editor of the New York Observer, trav- 
eling in the Philippines, has interviewed Agui- 
naldo. ‘‘ What do you think of Agilpay and 
his work?’’ said the American. ‘It is a step 
in the right direction and will lead to better 
things. I might call it the second grade; the 
first grade in time will be the Protestant 
Church,” replied the mestizos Filipino. 





President Hadley, arrayed in academic gown 
and mortarboard, as an official representative 
of Yale University, attended the annual meet- 
ing of the local chapter of a Roman Catholic 
organization which exists to suppress pro- 
fanity, impurity, etc. last week, and was pres- 
ent at the celebration of pontifical high mass 
by Bishop Tierney. Later he met the preacher 
of the day and Bishop Tierney. A new era at 
Yale has altered much that was traditional. 





There will be interest in this country in the 
outcome of Mr. W. T. Stead’s return to control 
of a London daily newspaper, which is to omit 
all betting news, all stock exchange reports, 
all objectionable advertisements and is to put 
the Sermon on the Mount in practice journalis- 
tically. Mr. Stead’s prospectus shows that he 
is to aim to win the liking of the women and 
children of the homes, quite as much as that 
of the men. The London Daily News is 
quite as near the ideal newspaper as we ex- 
pect to see in our day and its projectors lack 
many of the eccentricities of Mr. Stead and 
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are not behind him in civic patriotism and per- 
sonal worth. 





Prophets of revival abound, and they differ 
much as to the kind of revival it is to be. 
Some say an ethical revival, others a spiritual 
one. Some say a social revival, others an in- 
dividualistic one. Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuyler says 
that it is “‘the most idle waste of breath to 
predict revivals.”” The same thing used to be 
said about the weather. Climate and temper- 
ature were thought to be unpredictable. But 
study of law has enabled man to devise a 
weather bureau, a science of meteorology; 
and thousands of lives and millions of dollars 
are saved each year because prediction is ven- 
tured upon in this realm once given over to 
superstition and whim. 


Rey. Dr. Gunsaulus of Chicago will for many 
reasons feel the Chicago holocaust keenly. 
A nephew from South America, who had 
come to Chicazo to attend the wedding of the 
daughter of Dr. Gunsaulus, was burned to 
death in the fire; and the Central congrega- 
tion had just decided to use the Iroquois 
Theater Sundays as a regular place of meet- 
ing. Bishop S. W. Fallows of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church and Bishop Muldoon of 
the Roman Catholic Church chanced to be 
near the theater at the time of the fire’s out- 
break, and both did heroie work in aiding the 
injured, in giving consolation to the dying and 
in caring for the dead. 





The quality of a man is often determined 
best by the sort of men he rallies around him 
as assistants in his life pursuit. Rev. Dr. 
James Hood Wilson of the Barelay United 
Free Church, Edinburgh—who has just died— 
has left behind a fragrant memory as an in- 
defatigable advocate of the home missionary 
interests of his church; but he also has the 
honor of having had as assistant ministers, 
Henry Drummond, James Stalker and John 
Watson. The British Weekly, commenting 
on his character and attainments, coins a 
pregnant phrase: ‘‘ He was the very preacher 
for a time when the accepted creed is unchal- 
lenged by the intellect, but unfulfilled in the 
life.’’ 


The recent release from prison on parole of 
a prominent Detroit bank wrecker, who had 
served only sixteen months out of a total sen- 
tence of fifteen years, is described by the 
Michigan Christian Advocate as an incident 
calculated to make crime against property 
easy, to “encourage evil disposed men who 
for years past under Michigan executive clem- 
ency have fared too well,’’ and as likely ‘‘to 
discourage both prosecuting officers and courts 
in their future attempts to bring to justice 
thieves, boodlers, gamblers and such ilk.” 
It intimates that but for his high former social 
position and his relations with politicians the 
banker never would have been released. We 
lack knowledge of local conditions justifying 
a dogmatic statement on this case—but with 
such knowledge as we have it seems a seandal- 
ous affair. 








One of the most vigorous and illuminating 
addresses made during the recent discussion 
by Boston ministers of missionary magazines, 
was that of Rev. E. M. Bliss, D. D., New Eng- 
land secretary of the American T:act Society 
and a former editor of the New York Indepen- 
dent. 1t was not quite fair to credit him with 
saying as we did in our report last week, that 
the ‘‘ addition of missionary pages to a reli- 
gious weekly might lessen the attractiveness 
of the paper.’’ On the contrary, Dr. Bliss is 
strongly of the opinion that there is nothing 
more interesting and fascinating than the 
annals of present day missionary advances 
and he believes that it is feasible to edit and 
present missionary news in an attractive form. 
Certainly Dr. Bliss’s own work as editor of 
the encycl »pedia of missions and in connection 
with the budgets of missionary news that used 
to be a great feature of The Independent, go 
far towards justifying his present contention. 
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Two Incidents of the 
Fire 


F. MC MILLEN 


Chicago 


BY REV. W. 


‘“*My fadder likes my big dog now. He 
used to kick and cuff him all about and wouldn’t 
let him come in the house, but he likes him 
now.” So said a little messenger boy as he 
delivered a telegram to my neighbor the day 
after the great fire of the Iroquois Theater, 
Chicago. He had taken a telegram to the 
theater, his large St. Bernard dog accompany- 
ing him. His little sister, ten years old, was 
there and patted the dog while her brother 
delivered the message. He had scarcely 
reached the street when the alarm of the fire 
was given. The dog seemed to know that 
there was danger and ran with all his might 
back into the building and amidst the smoke 
and crowd smelled around till he found the 
little girl. He fastened his large jaws around 
herarm, close up tothe shoulder, mostly in the 
heavy clothing she wore, and dragged her out 
of the building. Her clothing caught on the 
seat, but he pulled and tugged till he loosened 
it. A policeman started to kick him out of 
the way but he would not let go and amidst 
the crush of people he held on to his precious 
burden till he reached the street. The boy 
saw him coming with his little sister and 
rushed to the rescue. The little girl was al- 
most unconscious, but the boy with assistance 
took her home. He told his story. The 
father hardly believed it. The clothing was 
removed and the prints of the dog’s teeth were 
sufficient proof and showed him really to be 
the saviour of the little girl. The father took 
the dog in his arms and ‘‘loved him,’’ the 
boy said, almost for hours and “‘ gave him four 
quarts of milk and lets him stay in the house 
and says: ‘ He is the greatest dog on earth. 
He saved my little girl.’ ”’ 

Another touching incident came to Jight 
yesterday. Two sisters were attending the 
theater. When they saw the flames flashing 
towards them they looked into each others 
faces and said, ‘‘ We must die.”” Justa breath 
of prayer was offered when one of them turned 
her face towards the door entreating the other 
to follow. Before she could start the flame 
struck her in the face burning her hair and 
eatching her breath so that she seemed to in- 
hale part of it and instantly fell unconscious. 
The other tried to hold on to her but the crush 
was so great that she was forced to the door 
and escaped though with bad burns. When 
she had regained consciousness she related 
her experience to her brother. The brother 
went searching among the dead for his sister 
but was not able to identify her till nearly 
thirty-six hours later, and then mostly by the 
clothing and a ring she wore. 


Pencilings 
BY PERIPATETIC 


In a recent number of this journal there 
was an article about Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
the English man of letters whose rise to fame 
has been somewhat meteoric in rush. The 
writer of the article ventured on the assertion 
that Mr. Che-terton was atheist, but did not 
seem to be quite sure whether he was a Chris- 
tian theist. Doubtless he has since seen evi- 
dence to show that Mr. Chesterton is a Chris- 
tian, and possibly there may be others than 
the writer of that sketch who would like to 
kn w just what Mr. Chesterton’s creed is. 
In the London Daily News of Dec. 19, reply- 
ing to certain questions put to him by the in- 
defatigable Mr. Blatchford of the Clarion, 
with Whom Mr. Chesterton has been carrying 
on a lively controversy in the News for some 
months, the dialogue ran thus: 


Are You a Christian? Certainly. 

What Do You Mean by the Word Chris- 
tianity? ‘The belief that a certain human 
being whom we call Christ stood to a certain 
superhuman being whom we call God in a 
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certain unique transcendental relation which 
we call sonship. 

What Do You Believe? ... 1 believe the 
above statement and a large number of other 
mystical dogmas ranging from the mystical 
dogma that man is the image of God to the 
mystical dogma that all men are equal, and 
that babes should not be strangled. 

Why Do You Believe It? Because I per- 
ceive life to be logical and workable with 
these beliefs, and illogical and unworkable 
without them. 

‘i 

A preacher from out of the West recently 
came East to deliver his message at a well- 
known college. With the wisdom of Solomon 
he first sounded some students he met as to the 
sort of preaching they preferred. ‘‘ Cut outall 
slang,’’ said one. ‘‘ Make no allusion to foot- 
ball,’”’ said another. ‘‘ Give no illustrations 
from recent science,” said athird. ‘‘ Stick to 
your job and preach the gospel,” said a fourth. 
Wiser would that Eastern college president 
have been who a few years ago preached a 
baccalaureate sermon at Harvard University, 
if he had taken a similar precaution in sound- 
ing his prospective congregation. He de- 
scended to what he assumed to be the level of 
his hearers, and by use of slang and colloquial- 
isms injured his own reputation and displeased 
a set of youth who were in no mood that day 
for anything -but the lofty and the spiritual. 


My friend Z., who was a Methodist and later 
deliberated between Congregationalism and 
Protestant Episcopalianism and finally got 
down on the Episcopal side of the fence, has 
been complaining to me about the lavk of a 
sense of historicity among his people. I had 
supposed that this was a sense unusually well 
developed among those who make so much of 
exclusive apostolic beginnings. As far as I 
can make out, the difficulty with my friend lies 
in the much vaunted liturgy and prayer-book. 
He is a Broad Churchman and as a preacher 
and leader of worship uses the old terms with 
the new content and often finds that the old 
skins will not hold the new wine. Most of his 
congregation like both the old skin and the old 
wine. Headmits that a Congregational Broad 
Churchman if so inclined is freer than an 
Episcopalian to make a liturgy of his own, in 
which the skin and the wine may be of the same 
era; and that this being so there is less likeli- 
hood of disparity between belief and word in 
our fold than in the Episcopalian. 





Appreciations of Our Beecher 
Number 


I have today read with care and deep inter- 
est your great symposium on Henry Ward 
Beecher. I think it is immense! The very 
conception of presenting the all-roundness of 
Beecher’s character and genius is great, and 
the plan is so admirably carried out. Hillis’s 
article is the best of all. Abbott hardly falls 
short. But why try to make any comparisons? 
The articles all are fit and all fit. Why not 
republish it and whatever else you have to go 
with it in book form? It will not o..ly havea 
large sale, but do a large good. 

Hyde Park, Mass. WiLLtAmM A. Mowry. 


Admirers of Henry Ward Beecher will de- 
sire to see and to preserve the last issue of 
The Congregationalist of Boston, wherein 
there is extended and varied tribute to the 
Brooklyn preacher, coming from almost every 
person of note now living who had intimate 
relationship with him. The photographic 
illustration of the subject is full and inter- 
esting.—Springfield Kepublican. 

The first issue of The Congregationalist and 
Christian World for the new year is entitled, 
A Beecher Number, and it certainly is a not- 
able contribution to the perpetuation of a 
great name in American religivus history. 
Nearly twenty pages of the issue are devoted 
to different phases of Mr. Beecher’s life and 
work, written by those who were brought in 
close contact with him. There are a large 
number of pictures of the places and persons 
mentioued.—Boston Herald. 
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Rev. Charles H. Beale, D. D. 


A Neighbor’s ‘* Hail and Farewell’’ 


By Rev. WILLIAM R. CAMPBELL 


Apart from its being a change in an 
important pastorate, the migration of 
Dr. Charles H. Beale of Boston to the 
West deserves distinctive notice because 
of the lessons involved in the transfer. 
Immanuel Church, Roxbury, over which 
he has been for ten years the successful 
pastor, furnishes an attractive field for 
an ambitious man. Its membership com- 
prises families willing to maintain the 
work at large outlay. There is a fine 
band of one hundred and fifty young peo- 
ple interested and co-operating in the 
various departments. There is an ex- 
cellent congregation. A simple sugges- 
tion was all that was ever needed on the 
part of the leader to bring a response of 
money orservice. The relations between 
pastor and people have been not only 
cordial but unusually affectionate. He 
leaves a son behind him, a student in our 
Harvard University. 

The Milwaukee church with which Dr. 
Beale begins his service Jan. 10 has like- 
wise a promising outlook. The material 
compensations, however, are scarcely 
greater in the matter of salary, and, save 
for two Sundays’ preaching, it is a prac- 
tically untried enterprise for its prospec- 
tive pastor. Why, then, should a suc- 
cessful, popular and growing minister 
pull up his roots and shake the dust from 
them and turn his back on the acknowl- 
edged privileges of the capital city of 
Congregationalism? 

The step has a deep reasonableness 
whose study may be-instructive, explan- 
atory and encouraging. Dr. Beale came 
from a church at Lansing, Mich., nearly 
a decade ago. He returns to one in Wis- 
consin in a similar tropic of latitude and 
longitude. Some robins weather a New 
England summer and winter, but there 
are others which migrate to milder climes 
in the cold season. Dr. Beale has assim- 
ilated the tonic of our New England Con- 
gregational life and has toughened his 
pinions. Now he goes back to his balm- 
ier home, with the spoil of the East, for 
the same reason that the bird does. It 
is a matter of instinct and temperament, 
the feeling that as a man and minister of 
Christ he can do his best work in another 
atmosphere. Our friend came from the 
Methodists, and, while he has not the 
roving mood of the circuit rider, he still 
craves the warmth of a crowd and the 
offhand fellowship with men. Occasion- 
ally he is invited to address a conference 
of his former ministerial associates and 
he can be depended on to put in the 
‘‘rousements ’’ equal to any of the old 
line bishops, and he likes to have a ‘‘ good 
time’’ preaching. 

The gains of the New England pastor- 
ate to the man himself are noticeable, 
and I think he would be glad to acknowl- 
edge them to his brethren, if he dared, 
modestly, for their encouragement. Dr. 
Beale is encroaching on the neutral terri- 
tory along the boundary of fifty, but he 
is one who feels that he has got his 
second wind, according to the Scripture 
promise to those who wait on the Lord, 
and wants to lead one more charge. 

Our brother, while he thrills with the 


pulsations of the modern spirit, has grown 
in conservatism in his method of pul- 
pit statement, if not markedly so in his 
thought. He makes his best impression 
now by marshaling well-tried truths fired 
with his own master passion, rather than 
by trotting out the raw recruits of specu- 
lation officered by a doubting heart. 

Perhaps in no direction has the devel- 
opment of Dr. Beale been more marked 
than in his judicial capacities. During 
the past year, after a meeting of minis- 
ters and laymen to draw up a report ona 
delicate and difficult issue, the question 
was raised, To how many men of that 
group would one be willing to trust his 
case in a trial for life? Dr. Beale’s name 
was the one mentioned as an acceptable 
juror in sucha case. He is judicial with- 
out being an obstructionist, and has a 
very pleasant way of ironing out a crum- 
pled situation without scorching anybody, 
and gleams as the headlight of a locomo- 
tive, while its huge beak tosses aside the 
obstacles on the track. He probably 
would have said, on coming to Boston, 
that he had no special fitness for admin- 
istering affairs, but he has come to be an 
invaluable member of our denomina- 
tional boards. 

Another place where he has been par- 
ticularly serviceable is on special occa- 
sions, and particularly as an ‘‘end man.” 
He always earns his wages, though he 
be not called till the eleventh hour. He 
often retrieves a situation, after other 
speakers have wearied the audience and 
stolen his time, by a plunge of facile ora- 
tory and an incandescence that shines far 
enough to light his hearers home. 

These qualities, with his cheerful pa- 
tience, have made Dr. Beale a favorite 
presiding officer of our various bodies, 
State Association and the Congrega- 
tional Club, of which he has been the 
chief for the past year. Beyond these 
elements of usefulness are some which 
are even more drawing on the hearts of 
his brethren. They know he is a Chris- 
tian, and he is a man they always like to 
see around or coming through the door, 
and many of us here, while regretting 
his departure on the grounds of the loss 
to the public service, will miss him more 
for the affection we bear him. 

The clear reason and purpose of Dr. 
Beale’s going, because of a sense of fit- 
ness to do better work for his Master 
elsewhere, is suggestive as applying to 
the cases of others who may change for 
similar causes which are not always so 
apparent, and which should often win 
our consent for the gain to the highest 
efticiency to the Lord’s kingdom. Dr. 
Beale has been notably at home here; he 
will make a home for many hearts else- 
where. He is still growing, and he will 
preach our common faith with an en- 
riched experience and an added ictus of 
passion in his new environment. 


Baptists of England have decided that no 
degrees will be inserted in the Baptist Hand- 
book which have not come to clergymen from 
universities or colleges with something like 
an equal standing with British Universities. 
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The Cry from Macedonia 


BY ELLEN M. STONE 


The pitifulness of it fills all the air about me. 
Even into the sweet strains of chorals or the 
soul-moving measures of the grand oratorios, 
winds the minor chord of my realization of the 
woes which are enwrapping that missionary 
land of mine. Amid all the joy and content 
of this holiday season is ever the thought of 
my last Christmas and New Year in Mace- 
donia, when with my fellow-captive, thrust 
into damp, noisome passages, we watched for 
the advent of the little one who came to her 
on the fourth night of the new year. 

By the memory of those ceaseless yearnings 
for some sign of hope and of the incessant 
fear of death in that horror of silence, un- 
broken save by some manifestation of ex- 
asperation on the part of our captors, which 
revealed only that something was wrong, by 
the memory of all this my heart knows how 
to interpret the cry which rises from that 
sad land at this holiday season. 

Thank God! it has already reached some, yea 
many hearts. 

But the need is so great, so imperative! 
Starvation and epidemics are sweeping away 
their victims in great companies. Pleurisy 
and pneumonia not long since claimed eighty 
members of a community of one hundred and 
twenty families, within two weeks! A child 
in the worst stages of smallpox was found 
lying under the one blanket which sheltered 
an entire family. The same dread contagion 
prevents the Bulgarian teachers from the 
Girls’ Boarding School at Monastir from go- 
ing, as is their wont every Sabbath morning, 
to the refugees crowding the outskirts of that 
city with the message of God’s love for them. 
What we do, we must do quickly. We must 
pour out our money now, if they are to be 
saved. It will speedily be converted into the 
shelter, food and clothing for the tens of thou- 
sands of sufferers. For the missionaries are 
finding their sweetest Christmas joy in minis- 
tering to these “little ones” in the name of 
the blessed Christ child. 

Do we take in the magnitude of this need? 
Those brothers and sisters of ours, crouch- 
ing in straw shelters which they have con- 
trived for themselves cannot long endure 
without succor. How long can women like 
that mother who presented herself for help, at 
arelief station, a few weeks ago—her five days’ 
old baby in her arms, her bare feet in the mud 
made by snow water—live? 

O, the pity of it! We in our warm houses 
surrounded by bles-ings without number. 
They stripped of all things! What a wail 
was that which went up from a crowd of 
refugees who had successfully fled over the 
mountains from Turkey into free Bulgaria— 
when mothers and children had found each 
other, and not one family was entire! 

As we celebrate the joyous New Year in our 
safe and blessed, because Christian land, let 
us express the thanksgiving of our hearts to 
God by a great offering in response to this cry. 
The refugees heap their blessings upon the 
heads of ‘“‘the brothers who are giving.” 
Very sweet will it be to us too, to have a 
share in “‘ the blessing of him that was ready 
to perish.” 

Kidder, Peabody & Co., will gladly send 
forward far more frequently than they have 
thus far been able to do, the amounts entrusted 
to their care, and if into some Great-Heart or 
band of Great-Hearts, comes the willingness 
to give at once the $2,000, with which to equip 
our Thessalonica Farm-School and make it 
immediately tenable for twenty orphan boys, 
a bright ray of hope will illumine that ancient 
land, for it will mean permanent good of in- 
estimable value, as well as timely relief. 

May our God speedily turn the wail of an- 
guish in Macedonia into enduring joy and 
thanksgiving, even as he, through the prayers 
and gifts of his children, on behalf of Mrs. 
Tsilka and myself, broke the bars of our 
prison and set the captives free! 
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The Moderator to the Churches * 


Dr. Bradford’s Annual Letter to the Congregational Churches of the United States 


Dear Brethren: Once more I address the 
churches of the Pilgrim faith and order con- 
cerning some subjects about which Congrega- 
tionalists should have definite and intelligent 
opinions. At the first a few personal words 
may not be out of place. 


rHE FUNCTION OF THE MODERATOR 


I have long felt that during the entire 
period for which he is elected the moderator 
of our National Council should be the servant 
of the churches. It is too late to speak posi- 
tively as to the intention of those who adopted 
our constitution and rules of order. We have 
no guide to their purpose except the docu- 
ment itself. Repeatedly and explicitly Arti- 
cles V. and XIV. of the by-laws refer to the 
moderator as one whose duties do not cease 
with the meetings over which he presides and, 
therefore, I cannot doubt that the authors of 
those rules looked toward a time when a dif- 
ferent interpretation than has usually been 
given to them would be desirable. COondi- 
tions now do offer larger opportunities of 
service than were open a few years ago. 

I refer to this subject again, not to justify 
my own interpretation of the moderator’s 
duties, but to express the hope that those 
who may be called to this honorable position 
in the future will make it a part of their 
privilege to study the tendencies of the time, 
so far as they have to do with our polity, and 
to report the same to our churches. Experi- 
ence has proved that such service may be un- 
dertaken now without danger of infringing 
on the liberty which is so sacred to all sons 
of the Pilgrims. 

Since his last letter to the churches your 
moderator, by special invitation, has been 
permitted to attend two great conferences of 
Congregationalists: the Pacific Coast Congre- 
gational Congress held in Seattle in May, 
visiting at the same time, and also by 
special invitation, the churches on the Pa- 
cific coast reaching from San Diego in the 
south to Everett in Washington on the 
north; and the Congress of Colored Congre- 
gationalists which convened at Atlanta in 
September. The first taught him that our 
churches on the Pacific coast are strong and 
intluential, that the ideals and institutions of 
our fathers are as vigorous there as in any 
part of the land, that quite as much of our 
intellectual and spiritual strength are to be 
found west of the Sierras as east of the Alle- 
ghanies; and the second was a wonderful 
revelation of the progress made by the col- 
ored people in culture, character and all that 
should distinguish Christian citizens. 

I now turn to a few subjects which should 
have the attention of American Congregation- 
alists. Some of them refer to questions of ad- 
ministration, and others to our relations to the 
nation and to the kingdom of God. 


UNION WITH OTHER DENOMINATIONS 


The subject of organic union between the 
United Brethren, the Methodist Protestant 
and the Congregational churches has been 
under consideration during the past year. 
Representative committees of these denomina- 
tions have reached the following conclusions: 
the three bodies all hold to the truth as it is in 
Jesus; for the present each communion shall 
retain its own name and autonomy, but each 
shall add to its name the words, ‘in affilia- 
tion with the General Council of the United 
Churches; ’”’ these denominations shall create 
a General Council on the basis of one delegate 
for every 5,000 members; the powers of this 
council shall be advisory, and any action which 





* This address will be reprinted in pamphlet form 
and may be secured from the Cong. S. 8. & P. Soc., 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, for 5 cents. 


it may take shall be referred to the constitu- 
ent bodies for approval. The membership of 
the United Brethren is 250,000, of the Metho- 
dist Protestant 180,000 and of our own churches 
653,000. If this plan should be consummated 
the resulting body would number more than 
1,000,000. 

The proposed union can hardly be effected 
without delays, but the fact that so much has 
been accomplished in so short a time, and 
with such unanimity, is surely prophetic. Our 
brethren of the other denominations know full 
well that with us the unit of organization is 
the local church, and that the action of no 
committee can bind the various churches. 
With that clearly understood we should now 
seek mutual acquaintance. Our various con- 
ferences, associations, clubs and clerical unions 
may well invite representatives of those bodies 
to address them on their distinctive character- 
istics, what they expect of us and what we 
may expect of them. Weneed not be unduly 
anxious lest the liberty of the local church be 
invaded, for that is impossible. In all denom- 
inations there is a movement toward local 
autonomy. Liberty will take care of itself. 
We shall be called upon to take some action 
on this subject when the National Council 
meets at Des Moines, and that action should 
be intelligent. The recommendations of the 
committee should, therefore, receive imme- 
diate and earnest consideration. 


UNIFICATION OF DENOMINATIONAL MEETINGS 


The next meeting of the council will mark 
an epoch in the unification of our denomina- 
tional work. It is to be held conjointly with 
the meetings of all our missionary societies, 
except the American Board. A plan has been 
agreed upon by which the societies may have 
their own anniversaries, and yet meet with 
the council, thus insuring attendance of the 
delegates from every part of the country sent 
by the churches to the council. It is much to 
be regretted that the meeting of the American 
Board is not also incorporated with that of the 
council, sothat our missionary activities might 
be presented in their unity and entirety to the 
representatives of all the churches. Our peo- 
ple are burdened with too many meetings. 
One great gathering in which the various 
phases of the missionary enterprise could be 
studied in their mutual relations would make 
a more profound impréssion than two smaller 
meetings, especially when one of them is not 
a delegated body. That this plan may be 
properly carried out the meetings of the coun- 
cil should be annual rather than triennial, and 
the annual meetings should begin at once. 
According to our constitution the necessary 
changes could be accomplished at the next 
meeting of the council, if one or more state as- 
sociations were to propose the alteration of 
the constitution; such proposal being pub- 
lished with the notification of the next session 
of the council. 


THE DISTINCTIVE PROBLEM OF CONGREGA- 
TIONALISM 


The distinctive problem of Congregational- 
ism in our time is the harmonization of inde- 
pendence and fellowship in the spirit of evan- 
gelism. We have enough liberty; but we 
have not enough co-operation, and our co-op- 
eration must somehow be secured without 
sacrifice of independence. In the modern 
world the sanctity of the individual mind and 
conscience has received renewed emphasis. 
There is no hope for any man who is not 
loyal to his own convictions. Yet those who 
hold antagonistic religious opinions have to 
live together, and to learn to co-operate in so- 
ciety and in the state. 

Our problem is the uniting of various, and 


often divergent, individualities in common 
service for the kingdom of God. That re- 
quires the frank recognition of the inevita- 
bleness of differences. There is uniformity 
nowhere in the universe. The harmony of 
the creation is the blending of things which 
are unlike. The power of the state is realized 
in the union of opposite and opposing ten- 
dencies. We must be willing to leave to the 
local church all which naturally belongs to 
it, viz., the terms of its membership; the 
forms in which it will worship; the words in 
which it will confess its faith; the manage- 
ment of its own property, and at the same 
time expect all the churches to combine in 
common efforts to reach men with the gospel. 
This result will be possible only as individ- 
ualism is taken possession of and inspired by 
such a passion for the salvation of souls as 
shall make co-operation as necessary to our 
Christian life as independence. 


CONGREGATIONALISM AND THE NATION 


Startling changes in our republic, both as 
to racial characteristics and social and moral 
ideals, are in progress. For a century this 
was a fairly homogeneous nation; it is not so 
now. Henceforward the American will be 
neither native nor Anglo-Saxon, but a com- 
posite people. Jews, Poles, Hungarians, 
Roumanians, Armenians, Syrians, Italians, 
Swedes as well as English, German and French 
are coming to our shores in vast numbers, and 
many of them with such hatred of govern- 
ment as is born of long oppression. A larger 
number of emigrants by more than 100,000 
came during the last year than in any other 
year of our history. The colored population 
also is increasing with great rapidity, and 
**the race question” is more serious than at 
any time since the Civil War. In addition 
the expansion of our territory has laid upon 
us new obligations. 

With the increase in emigration and the 
enlargement of our borders national and indi- 
vidual ideals are changing. It sometimes 
seems as if we were witnessing a reversion 
toward the barbarism of the middle ages and 
the paganism of Ancient Rome. The Sunday 
of our Fathers, in the larger cities, has almost 
gone. Determined opposition to our public 
school system, in the interest of denomina- 
tionalism, is manifesting itself in some quar- 
ters. The strife between labor and capital 
has been intensified, and an era of industrial 
war threatens to crowd out what was hoped 
would be an era of friendly co-operation. 
This has been aggravated by the growth of 
enormous fortunes, by the undue influence 
which money possesses in the administration 
of affairs, and by the foolish and wicked dis- 
play on the part of persons of large wealth 
who have thus helped to widen the gulf be- 
tween the “‘ classes and the masses.’’ 

Weare now one of the Great Powers. We 
are experimenting in the way of a larger army 
and navy. Those who live in such times, and 
in such conditions, are inevitably absorbed by 
the things which are seen. When the problem 
of existence is so complicated spiritual truths 
are likely to seem indistinct and evanescent. — 
And yet, whether realized or not, the fountains 
of our being are all in the unseen. He who 
loves his country and his fellowmen, and 
most of all he who appreciates the dependence 
of progress on spiritual attractions, must 
survey these and other similar facts and tend- 
encies with anxiety, if not with foreboding. 


OUR FAITH AND POLITY SUITED TO OUR 
TIMES 


In a time like this have the churches of the 
Pilgrim faith and polity a distinctive mission? 
It seems to me that they have been prepared 
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by their history for singular service, and for 
the following reasons: 

The problems of the immediate future are 
largely social and political. They demand a 
knowledge of history, respect for the opinions 
of others, and yet a willingness, if the need 
arise, to ignore traditions. These qualities, 
at least, the Congregational churches may 
claim to possess. We have fought out the 
battle for intellectual and spiritual freedom 
which many other denominations are just en- 
tering. Differences of opinion about theology 
and criticism are, perhaps, as great as ever, 
but we have passed the period of controversy. 
The right of men to think and to be loyal to 
their convictions under the leadership of the 
Spirit has been dearly won, and will never be 
surrendered. We have no side issues, and are 
not hampered by bondage to the past. Here- 
tics are allowed to move in their own eccentric 
orbits, while the mass of the churches is kept 
together by a passion for evangelistic and 
philanthropic service. We are able, therefore, 
to use all our time in applying the teachings 
of Jesus to the amelioration of human con- 
ditions and to the preaching of the gospel 
throughout the world. 

Again, the democratic spirit is the spirit of 
the age. Have we been discouraged as we 
have seen how slowly the Pilgrim polity has 
grown? At last our hour has come. Hence- 
forward and forever the world belongs to the 
many. This fact is a Macedonian cry. The 
children of the Pilgrims by their polity, and 
by their preaching, have always insisted on 
human brotherhood, and the parity of all men, 
not in natural ability but in natural rights. 
There are no rulers but many servants in our 
fellowship. Every man has influence in pro- 
portion to his character, and not in proportion 
to the wealth or titles which he has inherited. 
Democratic churches alone will satisfy those 
who have repudiated political tryanny. A 
polity which affirms, and has always affirmed, 
the equality of all men of every class and 
color in their right to think, and to speak 
their thoughts, is peculiarly adapted to the 
day when the people hold the scepter. More- 
over the kingdom of God as the goal of his- 
tory is rising to the loftiest place in the minds 
of prophetic thinkers; and the unity of the 
world which, until recently, was regarded as a 
dream of enthusiasts is now swiftly approach- 
ing realization. Those who have caught a 
glimpse of the glory of the kingdom will be 
content with no narrow interpretation of the 
purpose of God toward humanity; and those 
who have been taught brotherhood by the 
church in which they have worshiped will not 
be the last to respond to the larger patriotism. 
Free and independent churches have peculiar 
opportunities and duties in a time when the 
unity and democracy of mankind so surely 
approaches. 


THE SUPREME NEED OF OUR CHURCHES 


But liberty and brotherhood will not come of 
themselves. How may they be secured? 
This leads to the inquiry, What is the su- 
preme need of the American churches? It is 
for such a spiritual awakening as shall make 
the realization of God a common experience, 
and the righteousness of Christ the common 
possession. We have won our liberty to think 
and to worship; we are radical in our democ- 
racy, but these characteristics are not enough; 
we must now learn to harmonize independence 
and evangelism. To this end all effort should 
be directed. We havea noble history. Edu- 
cation is common among our people. We have 
hospitality for all that literature, art and sci- 
ence have achieved; but the desire and the 
power to persuade men to accept the gospel 
as the only salvation for this life, as well as 
that which is to come, are strangely absent. 

I cannot resist the conviction that this sad 
fact needs more thoughtful consideration than 
any other that the American churches are 
now facing. What is its cause? Is it the re- 
sult of the newer religious thinking? I can- 
not believe that it is. But if that should be 


proved to be true, then we must frankly con- 
fess it and somehow learn to combine enthusi- 
asm for saving men to righteousness with loy- 
alty to the newest thought. I fear, however, 
that the cause is the invasion of the pulpit 
and the church by the materialistic ideals 
which, so generally, monopolize attention in 
these strenuous days. But, whatever the 
cause, it is high time that we listened to 
the still small voice which, with no uncertain 
emphasis, is saying to the ministry and to the 
people alike—What doest thou here? The 
only way to counteraet such an influence is by 
a more vivid realization of God. The churches 
will be touched with Pentecostal fervor when 
the Pentecostal spirit once more inspires them. 

The children of the Pilgrims, with the sacred 
traditions of Serooby, Austerfield, Leyden, of 
the Mayflower and of Plymouth, of Robinson, 
Brewster and Bradford, must learn to use lib- 
erty and democracy solely as a means for ad- 
vancing the kingdom. We may not be the 
largest of the Christian tribes, but our mes- 
sage and ministry are as sacred as any. Who 
knows but what we have been trained for this 
peculiar time? 


CONCLUSIONS 


The gospel as the special and glorious reve- 
lation of the will of God for individuals and 
the world more than ever should be made the 
staple of our preaching. It would be a sad 
day for hearts hungering for reality if they 
were compelled to accept the husks of de- 
structive criticism instead of the “‘ good news ’’ 
as revealed by Jesus. Let us turn to this peren- 
nial theme as those who realize that they 
have a divine message, and preach it in all 
its breadth and power dnring the entire year 
on which we have entered. 

Let us adapt our methods of action to the 
needs of this time. While we hold fast to the 
independence of the local church, we should 
close ranks for aggressive work in missions, 
in municipal, national and world-wide moral 
reform. Our cities need cleansing; our poli- 
tics need to be made righteous; our nation 
needs to be delivered from the effete ideals of 
old-world governments; the social order needs 
to be delivered from commercialism and per- 
meated with the spirit of Christ. The task 
is great; co-operation is imperative and the 
methods of the past will not answer. 

We should resist all enroachments on our 
public school system, because the people must 
be educated if they are to rule wisely. 

We should rise above all racé antagonism 
and exemplify in our churches the universal 
human brotherhood that knows no differences 
of color, class, condition, and treats all men 
as equal in the love of God and in their natu- 
ral rights. 

We should resist all efforts at national 
aggrandizement which have not as their con- 
trolling motive the welfare of humanity. 

We should insist that the Law of Love and 
the Golden Rule be made supreme in all the 
social order; and that the only justification 
of exceptional wealth and strength is the 
opportunity which they offer for mutual 
service. 

We should help to create a public sentiment 
which will insist that all international dis- 
agreements be referred to the tribunal at The 
Hague for arbitration, and thus do our part 
toward the total abolition of war. 

And, finally, we should seek above all other 
things for such a realization of God as He is 
revealed in Christ as will make all places, all 
duties, all racés holy, and all service of man 
as joyful and sacred as the worship of God. 
Wishing for you grace, mercy and peace, 

I remain, Very sincerely yours, 
Amory H. BRADFORD. 


I have often taken occasion to say that 
Beecher is the greatest preacher that ever 
appeared in the world. This judgment is so- 
berly considered and deliberately pronounced. 
—Joseph Parker. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Jan. 10, Sunday. 
James 4: 11-17. 
Weare in God’s hands. That is a secret of 

dependence, but also of confidence and power. 

Weare to sit loose to earth, not to despise it. 

The old ending, ‘“‘If God will,’’ may tend to 

become a canting phrase, it must never be dis- 

earded from our thought. Note that self- 
satisfaction at its worst impells us to usurp 

God’s judgment of our brother, and that it 

leads to sins of omission, which James, like 

Christ, considers great. 


The Evil of Glorying.— 


Jan. 11. 
5: 1-11. 
The testimony of rust! Unused wealth! 

Compare the parables of the Pounds and Tal- 

ents. The spirit of the Old Testament brother- 

hood is in this plea for justice in the relations 
of employer and employed. Compare Ley. 

19: 13. Justice is the first step of social re- 

form, our problem in the complexity of modern 

life is to see where justice lies. We may pos- 
sess our souls in patience so far as our own 
suffering is concerned but not where we owe 
justice to another. Keep Christ’s lordship 

real in your life. James expected Christ’s im- 

mediate return, we can postpone a reckoning 

no further than our death. 


The Patience of the Saints.—James 


Jan. 12. 
12-20. 
This does not mean that every visit by the 

elders resulted in a cure. Even Christ did 

not cure all the sick of Syria. Gifts of heal- 

ing were still exercised in the church, for that 
matter we have nothing to show that they 
have ever wholly ceased, but death will not 
be abolished till its work is done. Note that 
sickness is treated as a reality. Anointing 
was the symbol of consecration, on which fol- 
lowed the forgiveness of sins. Out of this 
anointing for recovery, by a curious inver- 
sion, grew the Roman sacrament for death 

(extreme unction). Note in leaving this letter 

how thoroughly the writer believed in the 

power of prayer. 


The Power of Prayer.—James 5: 


Jan. 13. The Forerunner.—Mark 1: 1-8. 

The writer was Peter’s nephew, the story 
begins where Peter’s experience began. How 
often must these earnest men of Galilee have 
studied Isaiah’s prophecy of the forerunner. 
But John’s preaching would have gone for 
nothing if the heart of Peter had not been 
prepared. Note the emphasis on sin—a real 
experience to these men who flocked to John. 


Jan. 14. The Baptism and Temptation.— 

Mark 1: 9-13. 

These were revolutionary experiences In ¢he 
life of Jesus. He too had long been waiting 
for the public beginning which he felt no in- 
ward call to make. Do not imagine that his 
whole life was mapped out in his mind from 
infancy. He too must have experience of pa- 
tience when he longed with all his heart to 
act. Full consciousness and command of the 
powers of Messiahship began with his bap- 
tism. Otherwise the temptation becomes un- 
real. 


Jan. 15. The Message and the Messengers.— 

Mark 1: 14-20. 

**Gospel’’ is always good tidings; never 
represent Christianity as anything but that. 
Here are two pairs of brothers—one little 
group of friends. Try to imagine how God 
had been preparing them for this call and 
compare what John tells about their first ac- 
quaintance with Jesus after his baptism. 


Jan. 16. Popular Fame.—Mark 1: 21-28. 
Heastonished and amazed. Here was power 
and an authoritative voice. At this stage he 
was gathering disciples, later he sifted them. 
There is temptation in notoriety, but Jesus 
had already met and conquered it. Whether 
to meet the crowds or to avoid them rested al 
ways in his hands until his time had come. 
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This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The Con- 
gregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


Our questions, this time, prove to be rather 
severely theological, but touch some pretty 
vital matters, nevertheless. 


6. Would you say that the grace of God has 
been and is neglected, or would you say that 
it is as strong as ever, in preaching and think- 
ing, only under different names? If it is 
neglected, what are the reasons for it, and 
ought we to bring it back to its unique place 
of power?—A. Ww. 


It seems to me, on the whole, probable that 
the ‘“‘ grace of God ’’ as a factor in the religious 
life is in danger of being somewhat neglected 
today, both in our preaching and thinking; 
although the conviction of the immanence of 
God, which is perhaps rather unusually strong 
in our generation, is to a certain extent the 
recognition of the grace of God under another 
name. But unless there is put into the imma- 
nence an element of distinct transcendence, 
the valuable essence of the old thought of the 
grace of God is likely to be lost. The increas- 
ing and wholesome emphasis upon the ethical 
side of the religious life, and the consequent 
necessary emphasis upon personal initiative 
in all character, have naturally tended to ob- 
scure the earlier insistence upon dependence 
on God. It is also not unlikely that the grow- 
ing social feeling has, though illogically, 
tended to put dependence on one another in 
the place of dependence on God. The sense 
of a co-operating multitude may easily obscure 
for a time the feeling of the need of God 
himself. 

We cannot afford in any way to undo these 
later ethical and social emphases. The pecul- 
iar problem of our time just here, it seems to 
me, is, while keeping the ethical and social 
emphases clear and strong, to make it equally 
certain to ourselves that we are plainly not 
intended to come to our best in independence 
of Him from whom we came, from whom we 
are, and unto whom we return; and that our 
hope of any successful issue in our fight for 
character must depend upon the constant inti- 
mate gracious personal asssociation of the 
Spirit of God. One who knows how much 
difference a single powerful personal associa- 
tion may make with him, in helping him to 
come to his absolute best, while he keeps fully 
at the same time his own personal initiative, 
will be able to say with fresh appreciation: 
** By grace have we been saved through faith; 
and that not of ourselves: it is the gift of 
God.”’ 


7. Ought a philosophical pantheist of marked 
religious feeling and exceptionally beautiful 
character, to be admitted into membership in 
a Christian church?—k. D. 


One would wish to be sure here just what 
the man meant by calling himself a ‘‘ philo- 
sophical pantheist.’’ It may appear, as I have 
not infrequently found to be the case, that 
the man is simply befogged. He may be not 
truly a pantheist at all, but one who has sim- 
ply abjured a very anthropomorphic and im- 
possible theism, and, perhaps, modestly holds, 
besides, that God may well be a good deal 
more than he is able to conceive, and so, in 
Paulsen’s sense, ‘‘supra-personal.” And, at 
the same time, he may be entirely able to 
recognize a true personality in God, and to see 
that this is the highest clear conception of 
God which he can have. If this proves to be 
his real ultimate philosophical position, that 
position certainly contains no obstacle to his 
admission into the membership of a Christian 
church. 
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But it should be remembered, I think, al- 
ways, as against a false liberalism, that the 
obscuring of vital distinctions is never any 
great service to ideal aims. The Christian 
church is a Christian church; and that means 
that it stands for positive and definite convic- 
tions concerning God and his supreme personal 
revelation in Jesus Christ. And it believes 
that the greatest possible service that can be 
rendered to any man, and through that man to 
the world, is to bring him into an avowed per- 
sonal discipleship of Jesus Christ. 

The church is simply the organized circle of 
these disciples. It is for each man himself to 
say whether he belongs in that circle. If to 
his own conviction, after all misconceptions 
have been removed, he plainly does not belong 
in the circle of the learners of Christ, there 
seems to me to be no gain, either for the man 
or for the church, in putting him merely nom- 
inally there. This need involve no denial of 
either the character or religious feeling of the 
man, or of the really close kinship which 
there may be between much of his spirit and 
the Christian spirit. But it does recognize 
that the church stands for a man’s personal 
commitment to an actual personal historical 
Lord. 


8. Is it right, and according to Congrega- 
tional usage, for any one to come to the Lord’s 
table? Or must they who partake have joined 
at some time some church?—A PERPLEXED 
MOTHER. 


The answer to this question is perhaps really 
involved in the answer to the preceding 
question. I presume that the prevalent Con- 
gregational usage is to invite those who are 
disciples of Christ, and who have shown that 
discipleship through ‘‘ obedience to his com- 
mand to confess him before men in uniting 
themselves with his church.’”’ Such a form of 
invitation, of course, intentionally includes 
only those who are members of some church. 
My own feeling, however, is; that if the table 
is the Lord’s table and we minister at it only 
in his name, our invitation may well include 
all those who intend to be his disciples; and 
that the question whether they have been so 
aecepted by Christ himself must necessarily 
be left to the individual for his own decision. 
In other words, I should not confine the invi- 
tation to members of the church. This is, of 
course, not intended to underestimate in any 
degree the significance of such membership. 
But the place to emphasize such membership 
does not seem to me to be at the Lord’s 
Supper. There we may well let all else drop 
into the background, in comparison with the 
one question of personal discipleship to Jesus 
Christ. In the case of your own children, I 
should certainly urge the importance of 
church-membership, and should confidently 
expect them to come into the church. The in- 
consistencies of others—even where patent— 
do not furnish a good reason for withholding 
one’s allegiance from the world’s greatest 
organization for ideal ends. 


More Cheering Incidents 
GLEANED FROM LASTS YEAR’S EXPERIENCES 


My faith in the ultimate triumph of the 
truth has been strengthened the past year by 
observing how, on every hand, organizations 
and corporations, not religious in character, 
are yet abetting the efforts of the church of 
Jesus Christ by demanding moral cleanliness 
on the part of employees. One notices this in 
manufacturing and railroad cities. The mo- 
tive may be largely mercenary, but it gives 
recognition to the characteristics which Christ 
insisted upon in manhood. I realize, as never 


before, that God will get all the good there is, 
though it may be mixed with error for a 
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season, and so! have taken a fresh and vigor- 
ous grip on my Master’s words, “ He that is 
not against us is on our part.” 

Fort Wayne, Ind. J. WeBSTER BAILEY. 

In the largest mining camp of Colorado re- 
sides a zealous Christian, Y. M. C. A. worker, 
Bible teacher, who has been head of a large 
bank. A disastrous strike was inaugurated, 
securities depreciated, the bank was closed. 
A vicious element in the camp wanted to kill 
the banker. He tried to resign his position 
as Bible teacher but the class refused. The 
business men of the camp requested that the 
bank be placed in his hands; expressing a 
belief that he would pay every cent. Though 
he has received many threatening letters, he 
stays in the district, gives his time to the affairs 
of the bank, and has the respect of the entire 
e:mp, with the exception of professional labor 
agitators. Verily, character has a courage 
which no disaster can destroy. 

Pueblo, Col. R. W. GAMMON. 


Men want the gospel and will receive it if 
presented in a manly and practical way. A 
young man came to Boston with little money 
and came tothe Y. M.C. A. He was the son 
of Christian parents, but had never confessed 
Christ. He had fitted himself for special work 
at Yale and, disappointed in not securing a 
position that had been promised him, he sought 
advice. This was given him with religious 
counsel and an invitation to attend the men’s 
Sunday service: There he took a manly stand 
for Christ and after two weeks of testing was 
placed in a position which has made him a 
leader of men and he is seeking to lead others 
to Christ, being most happy in his work. 

GEORGE W. MEHAFFEY, 
Gen. Sec., Boston Y. M. C. A. 


I can name no single incident fruitful im 
Christian cheer and courage. I am increas- 
ingly impressed with the wholesomeness of 
the great bulk of our common life. Men carry 
heavy burdens without complaint, women are 
sacrificial. Most business methods are hon- 
est, most people are kind, most homes are 
righteous and most people have ideals of 
chureh and conduct. 


Burvington, Vt. G. G. ATKINS. 


I preached a sermon tomen. The text was, 
“Quit you like men, be strong,’’ and the sub- 
ject, Christian Manliness. A few days after- 
wards one of the men gave me $10 for foreign 
missions. Men are called ‘‘the submerged 
class’’ in the churches because our preaching 
lacks the manly tone and the spirit of Chris- 
tian righteousness. In my experience I have 
discovered in laborers and artisans a vein of 
good common sense, and this rightly inter- 
preted is a gift of the Holy Spirit and has a. 
spiritual value. 

Lebanon, N. H. 


I have had some cheering answers to prayer 
too personal to be written, and success in Sab- 
bath school work. Mrs. J. W. FAIRBANKS. 

Farmington, Me. 


JOHN E. WHITLEY. 


** When it comes to that missionary offering,’” 
said a delicate, white-haired widow of my ac- 
quaintance, ‘‘you know I can’t give much. 
So I walk to church and back home several 
Sabbaths. The whole distance is only six 
miles and I—well I’ll be older than I am now 
some day! I save ten cents in car fare each 
time. I tell you it is some satisfaction giving 
to the Lord when I take it out of my bones.’” 

Woonsocket, R. I. JAMES C. ALVORD. 


Prof. Sir William Ramsay has just discov- 
ered that one of the leading firms of analytical 
chemists and metallurgists in London, has 
been throwing away for many years the bye- 
products obtained from extracting uranium 
from ore; that is to say it has been throwing 
away radium of priceless value and profound: 
import to the scientific world. Other firms 
of chemists doubtless have done the same. 
An excellent analogy here for homiletical 
use. 
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A Case of Sardines: A Story of the Maine Coast 


NOPSIS OF FIRST CHAPTER 

Marshall Dee, a young city doctor, is ordered to 
Maine for a three months’ Vacation. On landing 
he meets an old college mate, Paul Shepard, now 
pastor of the sardine canning community. Next 
morning he runs across his friend bowling in an im- 
provised alley in an old factory, one room of which 
is used for religious services. Later, while lying 
on the beach he overhears words which excite his 
curiosity. This is intensified by the minister’s 
agitation when he repeats them during their visit to 
the sardine factories. In the evening he attends a 
service and is attracted by the voice of one of the 
singers. 


CHAPTER II. CONTINUED 


There was a hush in the audience. Shepard 
was praying. It wasa prayer that moved me 
‘as I was not accustomed to be moved. There 
was a touch of the grief that was 
flung into his voice in the after- 
noon’s outery, with an appeal that 
took fast hold on something that 
sent new throbs of life into his 
soul, and changed his tone into 
one of triumphant expectation. 
Yet, as I have racked my thought, 
but one expression has come back 
to me—and that was fixed by the 
spell of the moonlight that fell 
about the doorway and mocked the 
straggling lamps within, and the at- 
mosphere, still vibrant with the 
music—‘‘ O God, help the power of 
song tonight!” 

The singer 
again : 


stepped forward 
Sowing the seed by the daylight fair, 
Sowing the seed by the noonday glare, 
Sowing the seed by the fading light, 
Sowing the seed in the solemn night. 
O, what shail the harvest be? 
O, what shall the harvest be? 
Sown in the darkness or sown in the 
light, 
Sown in our weakness or sown in our 
might, 
Gathered in time or eternity, 
Sure, ah sure, will the harvest be! 

I remembered the opposite en- 
trance and the door through the 
partition that shut off the bowling- 
alley. ‘‘I’ll get in at the front,” 
I thought, with an irresistible de- 
sire to see the scene face to face. 
Out of the crowd and away from 
the door I hurried around by the 
wharf. The door was locked—I 
might have known it would be. 
With a sudden pang and a thought 
of the night’s dew I remembered, 
as I faced the shore, my book, left 
at the scene of my afternoon’s nap. 
With all my interest in the events at the old 
factory I slipped hastily over the bank close 
by the Cove. 

Two figures stood on the beach, the moon- 
light full upon them, so wrapped in their con- 
versation that they paid no attention to the 
rustle of bushes as I sprawled almost before 
their sight. One, I knew by the form, was 
the author of that mystery that had broken 
my forenoon’s duzing, and turned Shepard’s 
face white with rage and grief; the other was 
a more slender, boyish figure, I’m not an 
eavesdropper, but the threatening gesture of 
the man led me to sink into the shadow and 
listen. 

“ Guy, what’s the useof beingafool? We’ve 
as much right to make money as anybody, and 
somebody’s going in to make money on the 
Fourth. I’ll have my share, and Il’ll give 
somebody else a chance. If you don’t want 
it, so much the worse for you.”’ 

‘© So much the better, I say! ”’ 

“Well, I can’t see how. You know it’s 
likely to be a short season after this run o’ fish 


By Charles Poole Cleaves 


isover. What’ll youdothen? Your mother’s 
sick, you say. You can’t feed the family. If 
I had young brothers to put through school, 
as you claim, I’d be smart enough to make 
money any way I could. I know how it’ll 
come out. You’ll let your mother die and 
you’ll let your brothers shift for themselves, 
all on account of your pesky notion that you’re 
too good to sell drinks. Why didn’t you stay 
in Camden instead of sneaking over here? We 
don’t need your kind!’’ 

There was a slight quiver of the younger 
figure, and I saw his fists clench. He turned 
and walked tothe water’s edge. In the silence 
the clear music of the singer’s voice floated 
down from the scene above: 

Sowing the seed of a lingering pain, 
Sowing the seed of a maddened brain, 





“He uncorked it and held at out, templingly” 


Sowing the seed of a tarnished name, 
Sowing the seed of eternal shame. 

O, what shall the harvest be? 

O, what shall the harvest be? 


The young man strode back and spoke up 
with resolute calmness. 

** Jerry, there’s no use in getting mad. If I 
was as good as I ought to be, I wouldn’t be 
here tonight. I’ll talk no more about it. If 1 
need money, so does the crowd. Every moth- 
er’s son of them, and every man with a family, 
knows as much as I know what it is to want 
money. I’d be a devil if I helped clean ’em 
out.” 

**Clean ’em out! Who asked you to clean 
7em out? They’ll clean themselves out. They 
can’t keep money. ‘There ain’t one of ’em 
but what aches to spend it before he earns it. 
Somebody’ll haveit. Three-year-old boy with 
a cent, stick of candy; six-year-old boy with a 
nickle, a soft beer; young fellow with a girl, 
a ride on the merry-go-round and a drink on 
the sly; man with a family—well, he can’t 
keep money ’cause he never learned how. 


You and I know how! When they scatter 
money we’d better have our hats out. They 
clean themselves out, I say. We don’t do it. 
We catch the scatterings! ”’ 

He laughed in coarse triumph. The young 
man retorted. 

‘* That ain’t altogether true, Jerry Phail. It 
ain’t true the boys can’t keep money. Of 
course they’ll spend some of it for fun. Any 
boy’ll burn powder on the Fourth. That’s 
none of our business. But they could keep 
money enough if there wa’n’t so many schemes 
to snatch it away. But suppose they can’t 
kee~ money; why don’t you take it all? I 
don’t want it.” 

“T can’t, man, I can’t,” Phail whispered 
hoarsely ‘“‘ there’s too many eyes on me. I’m, 
not afraid of the law. There ain’t a man in 
town dares complain, except the 
minister—and he can’t prove any- 
thing. But do you think I’m a 
fool? You’re a stranger in town, 
mostly, and it don’t matter if you’re 
caught. Nobody’ll harm ye. 
You’ve no business to lose. 
There’s seventy-five cents profit 
on every quart of this stuff, the 
way we sell it. You can have 
fifty. That’s eighteen dollars for 
your day’s work! ”’ 

*“And sell my soul and forty 
others for eighteen dollars! ” 

*“Your soul? How long since 
you had a soul? Last summer you 
hooted around here with the rest 
of the crowd, and was as drunk as 
the devil when you struck town 
this spring! ’”’ 

The young man’s head fell and 
his shoulders drooped. They stood 
in silence, and in the moment’s 
quiet the voice of some one loud 
in prayer could be heard from the 
windows of the old factory, and 
after a lull the voice of the preacher, 
Then both turned and listened, 
checked by something magical in 
the song that swept down from 
the ragged building—from the lips 
of the singer, unconscious of the 
mission of her song. 


Where is my wandering boy tonight, 
The boy of my tenderest care, 
The boy that was once my joy and light, 
The child of my love and care? 
O, where is my boy tonight? 
O, where is my boy tonight? 
My heart o’erflows, for I love himghe 
knows, 
O, where is my boy tonight? 


Guy straightened his head sud- 
denly. In the moonlight he seemed to loom 
above the other. 

* Jerry Phail, if you’re bound to do it we’ll 
talk it out. You know all that’s bad in me. 
That’s easy. You know who is to blame for 
some of it, too, But there are some things 
you don’t know. I stayed in Camden all 
winter, at home, and for the sake of my 
mother’s pride I kept sober. She never saw 
me drunk. I ean say that. When I found 
there was something left in me I made up my 
mind to beaman. I thought I was all right. 
Then I started for here in May. And the first 
man I met on the boat was in the same rotten 
business you want me to take—only his was 
more decent stuff! Of course I got drunk! 
Do you think I’m made of steel wire? The 
man don’t live who loves whisky better than 
I do. What cana man do when he wants it 
and everybody wants him to have it?”’ 

Phail drew a bottle from his pocket. He un- 
corked it and held it out, temptingly. 

** Do you see that ?”’ 


The young man shuddered. I saw his brow 
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knotting, his hands clenching and unclench- 
ing. The music was still falling about us. 


O, could I see you now, my boy, 
As fair as in olden time, 
When prattle and smile made home a joy 
And life was a merry chime! 
0, where is my boy tonight? 
O, where is my boy tonight? 
My heart o’erflows, for I love him, he knows, 
O, where is my boy tonight? 
“Yes, I see it. What’s worse—O God!—I 
smellit. But Itell you, Jerry, I’m out o’ your 
reach tonight. Come an inch nearer and I’ll 
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make you sorry. You may stand and hold 
that bottle all night if you like; I don’t care. 
I was the devil’s own fool last summer, and 
this spring, too, I found. I don’t wonder you 
asked how long I’ve had a soul. I found 
it out two weeks ago, if you want to know. 
I’m God’s man now, Jerry Phail, ’'m God’s’’— 
his voice choked. ‘If I can’t do it for my 
mother and my brothers, I guess for God’s 
sake I can forget I love whisky—I hate it so. 
I can count here as well as you. You can 
make fools of the boys if you like till you lose 
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the job. There’s good stuff in’em, and maybe 
somebody else will help make it into men.” 

He turned and walked away so quickly that 
the pebbles grated harshly under his tread. 
Jerry Phail shook his fist at the retreating 
figure and turned up the Cove. I dropped 
back from my elbow, wet with the perspira- 
tion of excitement and interest. The words 
rang in my ears: ‘ 

‘*For God’s sake I ean forget Ilove whisky 
—!I hate it so!” 

{To be continued.) 





A Prayer for the New Year 


Give me the Man-Soul, God—pure, brave, serene— 


To meet these days, 


Ready to walk, head high, with firm, sure tread, 


The Year’s strange ways! 


Wake me to fill each day with work well done, 


My work with joy: 


And when it’s over, let me laugh and play, 


As when a boy! 


May I not scorn the humble, lowly deed, 


The common thing, 


Nor hate nor harm the meanest slave, whose face 


Veils thine, my King! 


I would be soul-poised, great in gentleness, 


Gentle in power, 


Rich in self-giving, pouring life and love 


Into each hour. 


Teach me to be a steward of all things, 


Owner of none; 


Glad to give up my will, since thine, my God, 


Shall still be done. 


If in my mind lurk errors—sweet, false dreams— 


Shine them away! 


Shatter my dearest idol, purge my faith, 


Till truth holds sway! 


Help me to sing and fight, not weep and cower, 


When blows fall fast; 


Patient to bear, strong to endure—thy son, 


True to the last! 


Grant me a heart in tune with Nature; eyes 


To see yon stars 


That dartle, read their message; ears to hear 


Old Ocean’s bars 


Beat out their music; arms to hug this Earth, 


Its joy and pain. 


Till Life has lived its passion, loved its loves, and Death 


Preves itself gain! 


Let me live grandly, seek the things that last, 


Press toward Love’s goal; 


Win—jewels? Fame? 


Nay, better; when Earth’s past, 


Stand—a Crowned Soul! 


So be my helper, Father—comfort me 


With staff and rod, 


Till I shall give thee back thy year, well lived 


For Man and God! 


Our Brooklyn Letter 


Pilgrim’s Watch Night Service 

An impressive watch night service ushered 
in the new year at the Church of the Pilgrims. 
The service was the same used at a similar 
gathering last year and was largely antipho- 
nal, the Commandments and Ninetieth Psalm 
being among the Scriptural selections, with 
responses by the choir. Dr. Dewey’s brief 
address on the things that abide was helpful 
and appropriate. He speaks in deep carry- 
ing tones, is exceptionally deliberate in con- 
gregational readings, but in his address oc- 
easionally raises his voice and speaks with 
much fervor. Programs with printed words 
of hymns, readings and responses contributed 
to the pleasure of the occasion. 


Two Sunday School Anniversaries 

Pilgrim Chapel celebrates its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary this week. This enterprise, located 
in the midst of a foreign population, is the 
mother of the Italian church recently formed 
near by. Not only a growing Sunday school, 
but several other organizations are conducted 
at this chapel. 

Forty years ago twenty-nine scholars and 
nine teachers gathered on the first Sunday in 
January to form a Sunday school on Marcy 
Avenue. Puritan Church was the outcome 
three months later. The Sunday school ob- 
serves its anniversary this week, having now 
a normal attendance of over five hundred. A 
pleasant feature of the services was the giving 
of awards by the church to sixty-seven boys 
and girls fora record of seventy per cent. or 
over of church attendance during 1903. 


Interest at Bushwick Avenue 

This church, under the leadership of Dr. 
C. T. Baylis, is also reaching out for its young 
people. Within three weeks ninety-eight de- 
cision cards have been signed by members of 
the Sunday school, and the pastor begins this 
month a confirmation class, to continue until 
Easter. Dr. Baylis’s new assistant will have 
the Sunday school as her special field—looking 
up cases of strangers, needy families, etc. 
With a Sunday school of over 800 and an aver- 


age attendance of over 500, Dr. Baylis rightly 
believes that this department may well receive 
his best efforts in 1904. A step in this direc- 
tion is the formation of a Go-to-Church Band, 
with a charter membership of over fifty. The 
members are provided with blanks for record 
of church attendance, and prizes will be 
awarded at end of the year. The band has its 
quota of officers, and is very enthusiastic. 


Associate Church Members 

Nor are the men forgotten. A quiet canvass 
of business men is being made; and several, 
including prominent members of the Board 
of Trade, have signed membership cards for 
a society on whose membership card are 
printed these Articles of Faith: I believe in 
God; I believe in Jesus Christ; I believe in 
the universal brotherhood of man as taught 
by Jesus Christ. To be eligible for member- 
ship, a man must be of good moral character, 
and must be interested in and a contributor to 
the church. Mo AWD: 


Beecher Anecdotes 
HIS BUSINESS 


Mr. Beecher was standing in front of a fire 
at a musicale in New York and by standing 
where he did he kept the heat of the fire from 
a close friend and sometime member of his 
congregation. After one of the numbers the 
friend said, ‘‘ Mr. Beecher, you make a very 
fine screen for me.”’ 

Said Mr. Beecher, ‘‘ That’s a part of my pro- 
fession to stand between my friends and the 
a BEECHER AND THE NEWSBOY 

Years ago Mr. Beecher was on his way to 
Carlisle, Pa., to lecture. He was reading the 
Atlantic Monthly. The newsboy camethrough 
the train, thrust his hand between Mr. 
Beecher’s face and the magazine and shouted, 
**Pop-corn!” Mr. Beecher put out his hand, 


clutched the pop-corn ball, and began eating 
it, but made no sign of paying. The newsboy 
was dumbfounded until Major Pond, who was 
sitting immediately behind, leaned forward 
and paid the boy. 


In the eighteen miles, that 


—Henry Hallam Tweedy. 


boy came through the car not less than ten 
times and each time Mr. Beecher bought some- 
thing: newspaper, candy, shoe strings, gum 
and other similar articles. He however never 
spoke to the boy. 


EMERSON AND BEECHER 


One day Mr. Beecher was dining beside 
Emerson, and said, ‘‘ Mr. Emerson, when you 
are eating this fine beef, can you tell by the 
flavor what kind of grass the ox ate?” ‘* Why, 
no, of course not.” I am right glad to hear 
it,”’ replied Beecher, ‘‘ for I have been feeding 
my congregation on Emerson for many a year, 
and I have been afraid they would find it out.” 


HE WANTED AIR 


It was one of those old-fashioned ‘‘ lyceum 
lectures.’’ The town hall in which Mr. Beecher 
spoke was low, poorly ventilated, and crowded 
to its utmost capacity. As he waxed warm 
and loud in his denunciation of wrong he evi- 
dently lacked food for his lungs and brain, 
and suddenly, stopping in the midst of a ve- 
hement passage, said with most significant 
emphasis: “I have often wondered why it 
was that mankind is so stingy with the three 
great gifts which God has supplied the most 
abundantly—light, water and air!’’ The hint 
was sufficient, and God’s free gift was soon 
rushing in at the windows to the evident re- 
lief of the speaker, if not to the entire com- 
fort of the audience. 


HIS VOICE RETURNED TO HIM 


It was the day of the famous Liverpool 
speech. His friends knew that it was a crit- 
ical meeting, and it was a matter of the most 
serious anxiety whether Mr. Beecher’s voice 
would allow him to fulfill his appointment 
successfully. As the hour approached a few 
friends met and prayed earnestly that God 
would give him strength to deliver his mes- 
sage. When it was nearly time to start for 
the meeting they went to his room and anx- 
iously asked him if he would be able to speak, 
and he instantly replied in resonant tones, 
** Yes, my voice is clear asa bell!” The rest 
is history. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Worth While 


I pray Thee, Lord, that when it comes to me 
To say if I will follow Truth and Thee, 

Or choose instead to win as better worth 

My pains, some cloying recompense of earth— 


Grant me, great Father, from a hard-fought 
field, 

Forespent and bruised, upon a battered shield, 

Home to obscure endurance to be borne 

Rather than live my own mean gains to scorn. 


Far better fall with face turned towards the 
goal, 

At one with wisdom and my own worn soul, 

Than ever come to see myself prevail, 

When to succeed at last is but to fail. 


Mean ends to win and therewith be content— 

Save me from that! Direct Thou the event 

As suits Thy will; where’er the prizes go, 

Grant me the struggle, that my soul may grow. 

—Edward Sandford Martin, in Poems and 
Verses. 


Twelfth Night 


BY ABBIE FARWEIZ, BROWN 


The sentimentalist cannot help deplor- 
ing the disuse of many quaint old festivals 
with their age-honored traditions, happy- 
go-lucky mirth and kindly good-fellow- 
ship. Yet one wonders how in the times 
when all those féte days were observed 
the people found leisure for work, or were 
ever sufficiently recovered from one fes- 
tivity before it was time for another. 

The ordinary modern idea of a holiday 
is a twenty-four hours’ freedom from toil 
—at best a free Saturday followed by Sun- 
day rest. But how inadequate this brief 
space of time would have been for revels 
which necessitated the turning topsy- 
turvy of a whole village, from cathedral 
to public house, and the enlisting of every 
inhabitant, from lord of the manor to the 
tapster’s boy! And how many of our 
bread-winners would be ready to return 
to desk or counter after sucha night of 
wassail as wound up every good time in 
those roistering days? 

The Christmas holidays lasted from 
December 25 to Epiphany, or Twelfth 
Night, the sixth of January. During 
these twelve days there was practically 
no work done; gentlemen feasted their 
servants, the servants feasted beggars 
and wanderers at their gates. Every 
one gave himself up to the spirit of the 
season, which was partly devotional, but 
chiefly, we fear, convivial. The Lord of 
Misrule and his court of lawless fun- 
makers owned the community and carried 
all before them. Practical jokes, games, 
masquerading and processioning filled the 
intervals between eating and sleeping; 
and when mouths were not stretched ver- 
tically at the instance of gluttony they 
were elongated from ear to ear in grins 
of perpetual mirth. 

The fun of Christmas time wound up 
with a grand shriek of joy on Twelfth 
Day. Jolliest of all the year’s festivals, 
Twelfth Night has given its name to the 
wittiest of Shakespeare’s comedies, orig- 
inally acted as part of the law students’ 
Yuletide festivities in the Middle Temple 
Hall of London. In all countries the 
Feast of Light, or Feast of the Three 


Kings, as it is called, instituted in honor 
of the Three Wise Men, has been a day 
of special rejoicing. Melchior, the Hindu 
king, aged and white-bearded, brought 
gold, the legends state; Caspar, the beau- 
tiful young Greek, brought frankincense ; 
Balthazar, the black Egyptian, myrrh— 
tributes symbolizing the threefold char- 
acter of their expected Messiah as prophet, 
priest and king. 

It is doubtful whether many of those 
who romped in the Twelfth Night games 
felt the beauty and significance of the 
old legend, or even knew its connection 
with the season’s rites. But the fact re- 
mained that an indispensable feature of 
Twelfth Night frolics was the choosing 
of a king and queen. In France one of 
the royal courtiers was chosen, and the 
real monarch with his nobles: waited 
upon him with due reverence. In Ger- 
many the king of the students and citi- 
zens was given a great Twelfth Day ban- 
quet. Indeed, a large part of the royal 
ceremonies centered about the table. 

The Twelfth Night cake seems to have 
been the crowning glory, and played its 
part in electing the king and queen of 
the revels. For the cake, huge and 
plummy, contained a bean and a pea; 
and whoever obtained the bean was con- 
stituted king; his mate was queen. In 
Herrick’s Hesperides we find: 

Now, now the mirth comes 
With the cake full of plums, 
Where Beane’s the King of the sport here, 
Beside we must know 
The Pea also 
Must revell, as Queene, in the court here. 

This famous cake, according to a recipe 
of 1620, was made of flour, honey, ginger 
and pepper. One was made for every 
family, and the maker kneaded into the 
dough a small coin, the recipient of which 
was considered especially fortunate. Por- 
tions were set aside for Christ, the Virgin 
and the Three Magi, and were given away 
as alms, the rest was divided among the 
family. The Bean King was seated on a 
throne and thrice lifted up with shouts of 
joy. He held a piece of chalk in his right 
hand and each time made a cross upon the 
céiling, as special charms for the house. 

Next to the cake in importance was 
that joy of our modern home festivities, 
the mince pie—perhaps as a compound of 
richness and spices typifying the offering 
of the Magi. This ‘“‘most learned mix- 
ture of neat’s tongues, chickens, eggs, 
sugar, raisins, lemon and orange peels and 
various kinds of spicery,’’ was an abom- 
ination to the Quakers and other Protes- 
tants from its close identification with the 
Roman Church festival and was regarded 
as a ‘“‘hodge-podge of superstition, pop- 
ery, the devil and all his works.”’ 

The posset which went with these 
dainties was called lamb’s wool, presum- 
ably from its softness. The wassail bowl 
consisted of spiced ale, sugar, nutmeg, 
and roasted apples. Each person dipped 
an apple out of the bowl with a long 
spoon, and after eating it drank the 
healths of the entire company, prolonging 
this ceremony far into the ‘‘wee sma’ 
hours.” 

“This day,’’ a disgusted Puritan writes, 
‘‘about the hours of 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10; 
yea, in some places till midnight well nigh, 


will be such a massacre of spice-bread 
that, ere the next day at noone, a two- 
penny brown loaf will set twenty poore 
folkes teeth on edge. Which hungry hu- 
mour will hold so violent, that a number 
of good fellowes will not refuse to give 
a statute-marchant of all the goodes they 
enjoy, for half-a-crown’s worth of two- 
penny pasties. On this night much 
masking.”’ 

One of the prettiest customs of the 
season was the wassail to the fruit trees 
to encourage them for bud and bearing. 
In those districts of England where so 
much depended upon the apple crop, the 
farmer and his workmen would fill huge 
pitchers with cider having roasted apples 
pressed into it, and adjourn to the or- 
chard. Surrounding the favorite trees in 
turn they drank their healths with shouts 
and the following toast repeated thrice: 


Here’s to thee, old apple tree, 
Whence thou may’st bud and whence thou may’st 
blow! 
And whence thou may’st bear apples enow! 
Hats full! Caps full! 
Bushel-bushel-sacks full! 
And my pockets full too! Huzza! 


A part of the wassail with fragments of 
the apples they tossed up into the tree, 
and then returned to the house; which 
naturally they always found barred against 
them by the maids; who, whatever the 
weather, would refuse to let in the lads 
until some one guessed what was cooking 
on the spit. The lucky guess would open 
the doors for all, and the guesser would 
obtain the little delicacy which the girls 
had been preparing. This wassail to the 
trees was doubtless the relic of a heathen 
sacrifice to Pomona; and a beautiful 
custom it was. Herrick says of it: 

Wassail the trees that they may bear 

You many a plum and many a peare; 


For more or less fruits they will bring 
As you do give them wassailing. 


In some parts of England the cattle are 
even nowadays wassailed upon Twelfth 
Night. Fires are lighted in the fields, 
twelve small ones anda large one. After 
a supper the men of the company all at- 
tend the bailiff, or head of the oxen, with 
a great cake to the wain-house. The 
master fills a cup of ale and pledges the 
finest oxen in a curious toast, followed 
by all the company, addressing the beasts 
by name. The cake is then put on the 
horns of the first ox, who is tickled to 
make him toss his head. If he throws 
the cake behind him it belongs to the 
house mistress; if it falls before him the 
bailiff claims the prize. The company 
then return to the house, which is not 
opened until they have serenaded the fair 
defenders. Then follows the good old- 
fashioned revel, prolonged till dancing 
feet and weary brain give out. 

So much for Twelfth Night, the finale 
of the Christmas festivities. And after 
that a brief interval of work, before the 
next festival came to disturb the even 
tenor of village ways. 





There was an old lady of Delf, 

Who was wholly wrapped up in herself. 
Though it might have been kinder 
To try to unwind her, 

They left her in knots on the shelf ! 
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Closet and Altar 


DANGERS OF THE WAY 
In that He himself hath suffered, being 
tempted, He is able to succor them that 


are tempted. 





‘Lead us not into temptation.”” No 
man was ever so far advanced in the 
divine life as not to need to utter these 
words. In fact the holiest breathe this 
petition with the most frequency. And 
if an angel should be sent from heaven 
into the midst of us, it would be ever 
upon his lips.—George Bowen. 





Lamp to my feet! shine forth into my soul 

That I may better see what way I tread 

In the dark hours, and when | lose control 

Of mine own steps, by vague desires misled. 

In faltering moments, when I scarce can pray, 

Through failing faith, or wandering thoughts, 

and sink 
Back to my bondage, let thy kindly ray, 
Lamp to my feet! prevent me on the brink. 
—Thomas William Parsons. 

Unguarded ways are generally unholy 

ones. Heedless is another name for grace- 

less.—C. H. Spurgeon. 








Never trifle with one sin. It is like a 
little cloud which, as a poet has said, 
may hold a hurricane in its grasp. The 
next sin you commit may have a mighty 
effect in the blighting of your life. You 
do not know the streams that may flow 
from that fountain; for sin is a fountain 
—not a mere act, but a fountain of evil. 


—Andrew A. Bonar. 





I was tempted to cheat my neighbor. 
I thought to gain a dollar by hiding the 
truth; by giving bad measure or poor 
quality. What I really meant was to 
aim a deadly blow at the security and 
order of the universe.—J. O. R. 





If thou wert worthy, thou couldst have 
no merey.—John Mason. 





Why, it is asked, are there so many 
snares? That we may not fly low, but 
may seek the things which are above. 
For just as birds, so long as they cleave 
the upper air, are not easily caught, so 
thou also, as long as thou lookest at 
things above, wilt not easily be captured, 
whether by a snare or by any other device 
of evil.—Chrysostom. 





In the day of our temptation, grant 
us aid, O Christ. As Thou overcam- 
est in the wilderness, help us to over- 
come. Keep us when we are tried 
and nothing holds us back from sin 
but love of Thee. Lead us not into 
temptatior, but deliver us from evil, 
for Thine own name’s sake. For Thou 
hast called and redeemed us and Thy 
love is the portion of our hope. Let 
us not lose Thy presence or the joy of 
hours we spend with Thee. When 
we are tested, may our true life ap- 
pear. When we are sifted, let the 


chaff be driven away but none of the 
wheat. And may Thy joy and ours 
meet in the day when we shall have 
overcome and Thou givest us to eat 
of the tree of life which is in the par- 
adise of God. And to Thy name be 


praise. 


Amen. 
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Tangles 
1. ENIGMA 
When Tillie and FIRST settled in life, 
How sweetly the weeks rolled along; 
Our labors, though many, then seemed to us light, 
Well sweetened with love and with song; 
Ah! then T. was docile and I took the lead, 
As the man is expected to do; 
And nothing crept in to mar our delight, 
For each to the other was true. 


But, alas, for the future, which promised so fair! 
A change for the worse was in store ; 

For T., once so tractable, now took the lead 
And vowed she would follow no more. 
Dissensions came in and the soft, silken bands 
Which had once bound us close side by side 

No longer united—the knot slipped apart, 

And now is completely untied. 


2. ON THE TANGLER 


Transpose the stars into parts of the human 
body. 

As we sit here with nothing to (1) *** our 
happiness, it affords us (2) **** pleasure to 
watch the light of day as it (3) **** away, and 
we see the sun slowly (4) **** (5) ***** the (6) 
******® Of trees that mark the horizon; while 
his shadows creep like a (7) *****, (8) **** by 
**** farther into our study. As the (9) ***** 
is wrapped in darkness, by our (10) **** we 
seize our (11) **** pen to try to amuse the 
Tangler, who seems to think that a mental 
(12) **** is better than a feast at a (13) ****, 
and is in the (14) ***** of happiness, in fact 
(15) ***** for the time when he ean get us into 
a tangle. JIM. 


3. CHARADE 
I knew a man who owned a ONE 
Upon a city street ; 
‘Twas well supplied with water, drains, 
And furnace all complete. 


But when he died, the lawyer found 
The title wasn't straight, 

And so the heirs were not allowed 
To TWO the real estate. 


The ALL were thus compelled to leave 
Their former happy home; 
Because some man a blunder made, 
This grief to them had come. 
ETHYL. 


4. FLOWER ANAGRAMS 


1, OH, LUCY’S KNEE! 2. MOLASSES 
LOON. 3. WOLF NURSE. 4. SLIPPERY 
LADS. 5. TRAINS ACHE. 6. HER LABEL. 


7. SELL U FRIED. EvsiE Locker. 


5. ANAGRAM 
ENTERING APT 
The definition here does stand, 
So I will only say, 
TOTAL are minds of our puzzle band, 
To answers finding a way. 
CINTI, JR. 
ANSWERS 
87. It is comparatively easy to show that ten 
rows can be formed, but it is not easy to see that 


the arrangement can be effected by only two trans- 
plantation s, thus: 


* * . 
* * * 
* * * 
89. Apotheosis. 
90. Post-age; age, post. 
TANGLE SOLVING 
“Make them easier!” exclaims a would-be 


solver of No. 85, ang it is hoped the request will 
be heeded in the neXt wrize tangle. It proved in- 
deed very hard to guess the “Synonymous Titles 
of Books,” so hard, in fact, that those who tried 
soon gave up the ta-k. Of the few very good lists 
worked out, the best is found to be that of Mrs. 
A. M. Dexter, Mattapoisett, Mass., and she is 
awarded the prize. Her book names agree quite 
closely with those of the author of this tangle. 

Other excellent solutions are acknowledged from: 
Mrs. I. H. Low, Whitinsville, Mass., to 85; M. D.S., 
Boston, Mass., 84,85; E. H. Pray, Chelsea, Mass., 
85; Abbie A. Tidd, Westboro, Mass., 82; L. H. P., 
Malden, Mass., 85; Mrs. Caroline A. Burpee, Houl- 
ton, Me., 85; A. 8. Fuller, Glen Ridge, N. J., 85; 
Grace E. Low, Whitinsville, Mass., 85; R. H. 
Bell, Cambridge, Mass., 85; C. F. Luther, Mystic, 
Ct., 85. 





9 January 1&4 


For a Sunshine Bag 


Grumble? No; what’s the good? 
If it availed, I would; 

But it doesn’t a bit, 

Not it. 


Laugh? Yes; why not? 
’Tis better than crying, a lot; 
We were made to be glad, 
Not sad. 


Sing? Why yes, to be sure; 
We shall better endure 

If the heart’s full of song 
All day long. 


Love? Yes, unceasingly: 
Ever increasingly; 
Friends’ burdens bearing, 
Their sorrow sharing, 
Their happiness making, 
For pattern taking 

The One above, 

Who is Love. 


Helen Keller’s Optimism 


As my college days draw to a close, I 
find myself looking forward with beating 
heart and bright anticipations to what 
the future holds of activity for me. My 
share in the work of the world may be 
limited; but the fact that it is work 
makes it precious. Nay, the desire and 


will to work is optimism itself. 


* 
* * 


I, too, can work, and because I love to 
labor with my head and my hands, I am 
an optimist: in spite of all. I used to 
think I should be thwarted in my desire 
todo something useful. But I have found 
out that though the ways in which I can 
make myself useful are few, yet the work 
open to me is endless. The gladdest la- 
borer in the vineyard may be a cripple. 
Even should the others outstrip him, yet 
the vineyard ripens in the sun each year, 
and the full clusters weigh into his hand. 

Darwin could work only half an hour 
at a time; yet in many diligent half- 
hours he laid anew the foundations of 
philosophy. I long to accomplish a great 
and noble task; but it is my chief duty 
and joy to accomplish humble tasks as 
though they were great and noble. Itis 
my service to think how I can best fulfill 
the demands that each day makes upon 
me, and to rejoice that others can do 
what I cannot. Green, the historian, 
tells us that the world is moved along, 
not only by the mighty shoves of its 
heroes, but also by the aggregate of the 
tiny pushes of each honest worker; and 
that thought alone suffices to guide me in 
this dark world and wide. I love the 
good that others do; for their activity is 
an assurance that whether I can help or 
not, the true and the good will stand 
sure. 

* fe * 

If I should try to say anew the creed of 
the optimist, I should say something like 
this: ‘“‘I believe in God, I believe in man, _ 
I believe in the power of thespirit. I be- 
lieve it is a sacred duty to encourage our- 
selves and others; to hold the tongue 
from any unhappy word against God’s 
world, because no man has any right to 
complain of a universe which God made 
good, and which thousands of men have 
striven to keepgood. I believe weshould 
so act that we may draw nearer and more 
near the age when no man shall live at 
his ease while another suffers.’”’ These 
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are the articles of my faith, and there is 


overfloods it, and to make it a principle 


yet another on which all depends—to bear in disaster and through affliction. Opti- 


this faith above every tempest which 


mism is the harmony between man’s 
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spirit and the spirit of God pronouncing 
His works good.—From Optimism, by 
Helen Keller (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 





North 


Dakota 


Consulting State Editors: Pres. J. H. Morley, Fargo; Rev. G. J. Powell, Fargo 


The Educational Outlook 


BY PRES. J. H. MORLEY 
A UNIQUE SCHOOL FUND 


North Dakota has a splendid endowment 
for state institutions and common schools. 
By the enabling act which made her a state, 
nearly three million acres of land were de- 
voted to educational purposes. The proceeds 
of these lands when sold must be invested in 
certain high-class securities and the income 
devoted to education. A recent attempt to 
loan this money to normal schools to be used 
by them in buildings, against the spirit and 
letter of the constitution, has been frustrated 
by a decision of the Supreme Court. Chief 
Justice N. C. Young, a member of the First 
Congregational Church of Fargo, gave the de- 
cision which protects this sacred fund, all the 
judges concurring. 


STATE INSTITUTIONS AND COMMON SCHOOLS 


A state university, an agricultural college 
and two normal schools, all in the eastern 
part of the state, are doing their work. The 
agricultural college has in the winter term 
800 students, who take certain brief courses. 
The number of graduates at the end of the 
year can be counted upon the fingers of one 
hand. The state university at Grand Forks, 
smaller in numbers, is doing fine work and is 
graduating a good class of students. Both 
are coeducational. The normal schools are 
well attended, but we still look to the East 
for some teachers. The common schools have 
the troubles incident to a sparse population. 
Experiments are made in grouping schools at 
a common center; but foo many pupils live at 
a distance so remote from the center and from 
one another that transportation is impossible. 
Another difficulty is that in scattered com- 
munities the school term is brief and the pay 
of teachers small. For this reason all educa- 
tional centers, like Fargo and Grand Forks, 
are the Mecca of young people desiring 
education. 

It will be long before high school privileges 
ean be brought within easy reach of the coun- 
try population. High schools are for the most 
part well equipped. That at Fargo would at- 
tract attention in any city. In Bismarck, out 
on the Missouri River, I saw a fine class in 
Greek, the pupils being fitted for Eastern col- 
leges or for Fargo or the state university. 


PROPOSED ACADEMIES 


Recently Congregationalists have been 
stirred by the need of the young people of 
the western country districts for high school 
privileges. The planting of Christian acad- 
emies, tributary to Fargo and other colleges, 
is debated. Such academies would not be 
needed except that for multitudes the nearest 
high school is remote. If children are to be 
sent from home they need the fostering care 
of a Christian academy. The high school is 
not organized to meet this need. It cares for 
children at home with their parents. The 
academy at Fargo College is doing a noble 
work along this line. Its graduates could 
enter Eastern colleges; but it is a long dis- 
tance from Minot in the northwest and Dick- 
inson in the west. Obviously great care 
should be exercised that the denomination, 
already burdened with the care of Fargo 
College, should not undertake more than it 
can accomplish. 

Of denominational schools there are only 
two. with no immediate prospect of others. 
Methodists have a college at Wahpeton. This 


is not endowed. A prominent Methodist in 
the state has pledged $10,000 toward a $50,000 
building fund. The other is at Fargo. 


FARGO COLLEGE 


This college endeavors to stand in cordial 
relations with all people who desire Christian 
education. The completion of its endowment 
only emphasizes its poor equipment in build- 
ings. Some of its recitations are heard in 
dwelling-houses and its music department has 
moved from pillar to post. Its teachers are 
doing work that attracts attention. Mr. 
Frank L. Hitchcock, a graduate of Harvard 
University, who has spent several years in 
Paris and is known to many Boston people, is 
the latest acquisition to the teaching force. 
The heroism of teachers, some of whom have 
refused salaries nearly twice as large at the 
East as.they receive here, is matched only by 
that of home missionaries who in the growing 
West hold up the standard of the cross. In- 
deed, the work is one, for the college is the 
outgrowth of home missionary effort to which 
it has given many substantial returns. 


NEED OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The stress of the problem of religious edu- 
cation is upon us. The church and the Chris- 
tian family do much: the high character of 
teachers; their indirect influence even where 
religion is not inculcated are valuable; but if 
we would see that the Republic takes no harm 
we must meet our responsibility for the re- 
ligious education of the young of unchurched 
families. 

The movement of population of the best 
type to North Dakota; her fine educational 
endowment; the growing equipment of Fargo 
College; the religious charaéter of the people, 
sober and God-fearing; the signs of increas- 
ing desire for a spiritual awakening in our 
churches, all give a spirit of expectancy and 
vigor to the work, both religious and educa- 
tional, in this growing commonwealth. 


“=™* (Items from the Churches 


The Buchanan church, costing something over 
$2,700, was dedicated with all bills provided for 
except the grant from the C. C. B. 8S. No appeal 
was made for money at the dedication. Rev. A. V. 
Jevne is pastor. Rev. C. H. Phillips preached the 
dedication sermon. 

Pingree, also part of the Buchanan field, has com- 
pleted a $1,400 parsonage. 

Mayville, where Rev. F. M. Hubbell has just set- 
tled as pastor, has purchased a parsonage next the 
church for $2,000, of which Mrs. Grandin gave 
$500. This is one of the strong churches of the 
state and has in its membership several teachers 
of the State Normal School. 

Prof. A. B. Penniman, director of the Conserva- 
tory of Fargo College, has a large chorus preparing 
the oratorio of Elijah. For two years past he has 
conducted the Messiah. The musical department 
of the college enrolls nearly a hundred. 

Rev. Alexander McGregor of the Wimbledon 
church leads successfully a religious literary society 
for study and discussion of the great questions of 
religion and philosophy. 

The pastor of the Anamoose church, Rev. T. B. 
Windross, conducts a boys’ club, dnd Mrs. Windross 
a club for girls. Many of the children are of Rus- 
sian-German parentage. 

North Dakota has just made a valuable contribu- 
tion to Nebraska in Mrs. Alice Davidson Medlar. 
For years she has been an efficient leader in the 
Sunday school, Woman’s Society and in the mu- 
sical and social life of the Wahpeton church, and 
recently was elected state secretary of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Union. She lately married Rev. 
W. H. Medlar of Alexandria, now pastor of the 
ehureh at York, Neb. G. J. P. 


The Sunday Evening Service 
in the Country Church 


BY REV. WILSON R. BUXTON, LITTLE 
COMPTON, R. I. 


Suppose we cease to dread: Sunday evening 
and stop worrying because some Endeavorers 
leave at the close of their short meeting. Sup- 
pose we drop the question as to how many 
will come to hear us at the second service and 
set about seeing how, with a yiew to perma- 
nent results, we can best utilize this unique 
opportunity. How shall we do it? 

By having a prayer meeting? That will do 
occasionally; but three prayer meetings a 
week is pressing the point too far. By hold- 
ing evangelistic services, the pastor laying 
special emphasis on repentance? He fails 
lamentably who neglects at certain seasons 
of the year to present especially the claims of 
Christ. But evangelistic forms of activity 
ought not occupy the entire year. A congre- 
gation is to be stirred to repentance; but like- 
wise it is to be educated. If one is alert and 
industrious, he can effectively employ Sunday 
evening to quicken interest in the work of the 
Sunday school. 

The first of the year we begin to study the 
gospel story. That will furnish an excellent 
opportunity for a series of Sunday evening 
lectures or sermons on the Roman world in 
the time of Christ, the Jews of the Dispersion, 
Palestine and the Home of Herod, Sects and 
Schisms among the Jews, and Jewish Syna- 
gogue and Worship. Much of the material 
for such a course can be gleaned from Schur- 
er’s Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ. 
A large map of Palestine may be used to illus- 
trate the addresses. By this means the people 
will see the background of the gospels and the 
life of Christ will be more helpfully studiéd. 

After a time we shall study the kings and 
prophets of the Old Testament. Palestine 
will frequently become the Oriental storm 
center. Much of Israel’s history is unintel- 
ligible without knowledge of the contempo- 
raneous history of Assyria, Babylon and Per- 
sia. By carefully prepared addresses, .illus- 
trated by a large map of those countries the 
minister can explain to his people the Oriental 
setting of the great events in Israel’s history, 
and the Bible will become far more interesting. 

Or take the epistles of St. Paul. A congre- 
gation studying these in Sunday school ought 
to be made reasonably familiar with the city 
where the church is located to which the 
epistle is addressed, its residents, their nation- 
alities, and the concrete problems and condi- 
tions in the church that called forth the 
epistle as well as the epistle’s practical teach- 
ings. A large map of the travels of St. Paul 
may be used in connection. 

A series of addresses on foreign missions, 
bringing out the great principles on which 
rest our obligations to sustain that work, will 
be found helpful. With these the blackboard 
may be effectively used. Now and then it 
will be well to give an address on some great 
national or international subject that involves 
high moral principle. A course of sermons 
ou the teachings of Christianity will clarify 
the minds of many, provided one has thought 
his way to the heart of the gospel. 

So by a variety of means we can utilize the 
Sunday evening hour. Turning stones into 
bread, sword swallowing or rope-walking in 
the pulpit is not necessary. Other ways there 
are of interesting and at the same time accom- 
plishing permanent results. 


Truth is eclipsed often and it sets for a 
night; but never is it ‘urned aside from its 
eternal path.— Ware. 
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New Buildings at Colorado College 


Colorado College is rejoicing in having at 
last taken possession of its new science build- 
ing, named for its earliest and most constant 


The dedicatory exercises are to take place 
Feb. 21 to 23. Prominent educators are ex- 
pected from various parts of the country and 





Palmer Hall, the new science building of Colorado College 


friend and benefactor, Gen. William J. Palmer 
of Colorado Springs. The old Palmer Hall, 
the original building of the college, has been 


McGregor Hall, Colorado College 


set apart for academy purposes and given the 
name of another generous friend of the insti- 
tution, the late Mr. Henry Cutler. 

The new structure was designed by Messrs. 
Andrews, Jacques & Rantoul of Boston and | 
was erected at a cost of $270,000 (exclusive of | 
equipment). It is 287 feet long by 95 feet | 
wide, has a high basement and two main 
floors and is built of red sandstone. In the | 
basement are laboratories of the department 
of physics, psycho-physics and chemistry, | 
and a large demonstration room, with a seat- 
ing capacity of about 200. The first main | 
floor contains the remaining rooms of the de- 
partments of physics and chemistry (one be- 
ing a qualitative analysis laboratory with 
individual desk room for 180 students), recita- 
tion-rooms of other departments and the offices 
of the president, the treasurer and the dean. 
The second floor is devoted to the departments 
of biology, geology and English, and it con- 
tains also the finest room upon the campus—a 
lofty hall 145 feet long by 40 feet wide, which 
is to house the Stratton museum and the other 
smaller collections of the college. The judg- 
ment of a well-known teacher of science, head 
of one of the scientific departments at Johns 
Hopkins, is that ‘‘no other college in the 
country has as good a building, and no uni- 
versity a better.’’ 

The motto upon the front of the building 
indicates the spirit in which the work of the in- 
stitution is to be carried on in these new quart- 
ers—the same spirit which has always ani- 
mated it: ‘‘ Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.’’ 





it will doubtless prove an event of; much im- 
portance to Christian education in the West. 
The other building pictured herewith is that 





of the new dormitory, McGregor Hall, the 
third erected for young women and built at a 
cost of $25,000. It is named for Miss Marion 
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McGregor Noyes, a former member of the 
faculty, and opened for the first time last Sep- 
tember. It has accommodations for sixty 
young women. 8.2. 


A Loss to Bangor, Me. 


It is with extreme reluctance that Hammond 
Street Church accepts the resignation of its pastor, 
Rev. Henry L. Griffin. The resignation was en- 
tirely unexpected and earnest efforts have been 
made to induce him to withdraw it, but the consid- 
erations which prompted his action—the need of 
rest for himself and Mrs. Griffin and a desire for 
special study abroad—would not allow him to re- 
consider his decision. 

Mr. Griffin was born in Williamstown, Mass., and 
was graduated from Williams College in 1868. He 
attended Princeton University for a time, and later 
the Yale Divinity School, graduating in 1873. For 
five years he was pastor of South Church, New 
Britain, Ct., and the next three were spent in study 





at the University of Berlin. He came to Bangor 
in 1881, and in March will terminate a pastorate 
notable for its length and usefulness. He will 
spend the next two or three years pursuing§a spe- 
cial line of study at the University of Berlin, and 
later in England and Scotland. 

As a pastor, Mr. Griffin has given faithful, sym- 
pathetic and generous service; he is widely known 
as an eloquent preacher and aman of broad schol- 
arship and deep spirituality. He is a trustee of 
the Bangor seminary, and a leader in Congrega- 
tional interests of the state. 

The people of Hammond Street Church regret not 
only the loss of their pastor, but of their pastor’s 
wife. Mrs. Griffin’s service has been faithful and 
inspiring in all branches of the work of the church, 
and she has been especially helpful to the young 
people. Mr. and Mrs. Griffin will carry with them 
the love and gratitude of their people. M. A. H. 











drawn from the strength-giving portion 
of the kernel, and refined to absolute 
purity, is a brief idea of the goodness of 


CORN SYRUP 
The Great Spread for Daily Bread. 
A food article and table delicacy that pleases 


all tastes. 
you eat. 
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A pre-digested food reaay for 


use by the blood independent of digestive 
function. Agreeable to weakest stomach. 
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The Great Call Accepted" 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


It will perhaps seem to some persons an unwarrantable presumption to attempt to tell the experiences of Jesus Christ as though he were 


describing them to his disciples. 


Yet they could have known those experiences only through what he told tothem. They were able to make 


them known to others, as he instructed them to do, through the guidance of the Holy Spirit which he promised to them [John 16: 13, 14]. 


Only through the guidance of that Spirit can we understand and interpret them. 


While, then, we may fall far short of expressing what he 


would reveal of his thought and feeling, we may rely on his promise of guidance, with faithful study of the record left for us by other dis- 


ciples, to represent him truly so far as he revealed himself to us. 


of the story of his life. 


THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH 

I grew to manhood in my parents’ 
native town. It was a fair, small city on 
a hillside of Galilee facing southward to- 
wards the great fertile plain of Esdraelon. 
From the summit I used to look on the 
scenes of many of the most important 
events of the history of my nation. I 
learned of them in my home. I heard 
them recited in our synagogue. My neigh- 
bors and companions talked of them 
daily. 

But always these scenes reminded us 
of a glorious past whose glory had been 
lost because our ancestors had turned 
away from God. He had made a cove- 
nant with them to give to them and their 
descendants the land forever to make 
them a great people, the revealer of his 
will to the nations and a blessing to the 
whole world. They had broken the cove- 
nant, and kept breaking it, till at last he 
had turned his face from his chosen 
people, and in displeasure had given them 
into the hands of foreigners. The glory 
of Israel was only a memory. 

Our rabbis told its history, of the sad 
years of the captivity, of the disappointed 
hopes of the Jews who returned, of the 
Roman rulers who held the places which 
should have belonged to our own kins- 
men, of the selfishness and sin which 
made us too weak to throw off the foreign 
yoke, and kept us oppressed as our fathers 
once had been in Egypt. I saw Roman 
soldiers every day. I knew of their cruel 
deeds towards our neighbors. Tax collect- 
ors, many of whom were Jews in the 
service of the hated foreigner, kept us 
poor. Our own people seemed to have 
forgotten their mission and to be living 
only for themselves. 

I worked at my trade to support my 
mother and my younger brothers and 
sisters, and was at peace with all the 
neighbors. But as I grew older the sins 
of my nation weighed heavier on me till 
they seemed more than I could bear. I 
longed for the coming of the Deliverer 
whom our prophets had foretold should 
suddenly appear. When I becamea reader 
in the synagogue, the lessons I used to re- 
peat from the prophets about the prom- 
ised Messiah thrilled me. Often I went 
to the hilltop above our town and looked 
on the mountains—Tabor, Gilboa and 
Carmel, and knelt and prayed that the 
time might be hastened when he should 
come. 


THE MESSIAH OF THE JEWS 


When I was approaching my thirtieth 
birthday, Stories were brought to our town 
by traders and travelers of a wonderful 
prophet in the Jordan valley who was 
proclaiming that the Messiah was about 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Jan. 17. 
The Baptism and Temptation of Jesus. Text, Matt. 
3: 13; 4: 11. 


Let us, then, suppose Jesus to be telling in his own words some chapters 





to appear. Some thought he was the 
great Elijah come back again, the prophet 
who had destroyed the priests of Baal at 
Carmel and had restored the worship of 
ourGod. Others thought he was himself 
the Messiah. Several young men whom 
I knew determined to go down and hear 
him, and I, borne by an irresistible im- 
pulse, laid aside my work and went. 

I found the prophet beside the river, 
looking as I had been told that Elijah 
had looked. He spoke of the sins of the 
nation as Elijah had spoken when he re- 
buked the king of Israel and the royal 
court. Rabbis, publicans and peasants 
from all parts of the country were coming 
to him. He called on them to repent. 
He told them the kingdom of heaven was 
near. He summoned those who repented 
to come to him at the river, and told 
them he would baptize them with water 
for the remission of their sins, to make 
them ready for the coming kingdom 
and the coming Messiah, who, he de- 
clared, was even then standing some- 
where among them. 

The burden of our nation’s sin and 
shame pressed on me more heavily than 
ever as I heard the prophet’s words and 
saw the multitude coming back from 
their baptism. I could not refrain. I 
went forward and offered myself to be 
baptized. The prophet looked at me as 
though he were seeing a strange light in 
my face. He put forth his hand to stop 
me, saying he wished rather that I would 
baptize him. But I pressed forward and 
he received me. 

As I came out of the water a light 
suffused the sky above me and I felt upon 
my spirit the baptism of the Holy Spirit 
of God as I had felt the baptism of water 
on my body, and it remained on me. I 
heard a woice, as it were, out of the sky, 
approving what I had done, and calling 
me, in loving accents, the Son of God. 
Then I knew that I was myself the 
Messiah whose coming I longed for, 
who the prophet had just been saying 
was standing already among the multi- 
tude. 

THE SUFFERING SAVIOUR 

Impelled by the Spirit which had come 
on me and possessed me, I silently made 
my way through the crowd and into the 
lonely hills. There for days I faced the 
question how 1 should fulfill the wonder- 
ful mission to which I had been called. 
At last, faint with hunger, as I looked on 
the flat stones of the desert like loaves, 
lying all around me, the thought came te 
me, as though it were a word from with- 
out, Make them into bread by a com- 
mand, for you are the Messiah of God. 
At once I saw a way to fulfill my mission. 
It was to use the power of the Son of 
God to satisfy the desires of the people 
and solve the problems which they would 


not work out for themselves. But I saw 
also that this way would not make my 
nation worthier than it was already to 
bless the world as the chosen people of 
God. Instantly I thought of a word of 
our holy Law and spoke it, ‘“‘Man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God.”’ 

Another way presented itself to me. 
It was to show the whole nation by some 
wonder working deed that I had at my 
command the power of God, and so bind 
them to do my will. I even recalled a 
promise of our Scriptures that the Mes- 
siah could do this. But I knew in my 
soul that this would not change the char- 
acter of the people, which it was my mis- 
sion to do; and I spoke out of the depths 
within me another sentence of our Law, 
“Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God.”’ 

Once more a way appeared by which I 
might gain the end I sought. I could do 
honor to the evil powers of this world 
which I was appointed to subdue and de- 
stroy, and thus persuade them to let me 
use them for my own holy purpose. But 
the baseness of that scheme made me 
instantly recoil from it, and again the 
word of our Law came to me, “Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shalt thou serve.” 

I saw at last the only way that the 
Messiah could save the nation and make 
it the blessing to mankind which other 
prophets had foretold. I must teach men 
and win them to love the righteousness of 
God more than themselves, to seek the 
kingdom of God rather than a kingdom 
of theirown. I must face the disappoint- 
ment which all the people would have in 
a Messiah who did not seek to restore 
them to national independence and pros- 
perity, but to holiness of character which 
alone is strength and which at last can 
conquer the world. I saw before me a 
life of struggle and suffering and the 
reproach of the nation I loved more than 
life, and at the end a death of shame— 
the cross. 

I sank to the earth utterly exhausted. 
But as I lay there, I became conscious of 
unseen ministries. I saw beyond. the 
cross. I had a certain assurance that my 
mission would be fulfilled. An inward 
joy possessed me and gave me strength. 
I knew that my will and the will of God 
my Father were one. 


We learn that Mr. Ebenezer Bumstead, to whom 
we referred in our issue of Dec. 26, though for 
many years clerk of Eliot Church, Roxbury, was 
never deacon there. Also that it was his father 
and not himself who was an original member of 
Park Street Church. Well, though one man can’t 
be everything, one family can stand for a good deal, 
of which truth the Bumstead family is a glorious 
illustration. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Y DEAR CORNERERS: You 
M will see from the heading above 

that, instead of printing a lot of 
your nice letters, I propose to give you, in 
this first Corner of the new year, a few 
hints about writing letters—not so much 
those intended for publication as your 
private correspondence with friends or 
strangers. [I do not like to interrupt Mr. 
Martin, but I have decided to put his 
**heading above”’ below; it will look bet- 
ter in the center of the page, and with it 
right before you, perhaps you can tell 
what he is driving at.—D. F.] 

The subject may seem commonplace, 
but that is what makes itimportant. In 
these days of cheap postage, rural deliv- 
ery and abundant writing materials, any- 
body can write to everybody often and 
easily—so different from when we Old 
Folks were young. Then big sheets of 
foolscap had to be fastened with wafers 
or hot sealing wax, and the cost of send- 
ing a letter was six cents for the shortest 
distance, 10 cents if over 30 miles, 124 
cents if over 80 miles, 18? cents if over 
150 miles, 25 cents if over 400 miles— 
nothing said about any longer distance, 
for I do not suppose that anybody lived a 
thousand miles off then! If the letter 
was composed of two pieces of paper, it 


was subject to double postage; three 
pieces, triple postage, and so on. Now 


we can send a large letter anywhere in 
*““Uncle Sam’s country,’ three thousand, 
five thousand, ten thousand miles away, 
as well as to Canada and Mexico, for two 
cents (including often free delivery to 
farmhouses remote from the post office), 
and to nearly anywhere on the round 
earth for five cents. 

In the course of a year I suppose I re- 
ceive from 1,500 to 2,000 letters, and you 
would be surprised to know in how many 
of these there are defects of one kind or 


other, which could have been easily 
avoided by a little thought. Hence this 
article. Why should not our boys and 


girls get into the habit of writing their 
letters in such fashion as not to bring an- 
noyance and misunderstanding to those 
who receive them? It would help you 
greatly at the start to remember that 
although you may know well enough 
who you are, and where you are, and 
what you want, your correspondents do 
not know. They must learn those things 
from your letter. To begin with: 

As to the date. That ought to be the 
beginning, although some people, I know, 
write it at the end of the letter. But the 
natural place for it is at the head of 
the page—your correspondent expects it 
there, and does not want to hunt around 
elsewhere to find it. Be sure and give 
the state, as well as the town (or city). 
Very often the state is omitted. You 
know what it is—but we do not. If I 
count them right in the postal register, 
there are thirty-four Franklins in the 
United States, and thirty Washingtons. 
There are twenty-seven Concords—can I 
be sure that yours is the home of Emer- 
son and Hawthorne and Thomas Todd? 
I fish the envelopes out of the waste bas- 
ket—alas, the postmarks are illegible. 

Include also the street address (or box 
number), if necessary for the reply. I 
have a few correspondents—blessings on 


them !—who always repeat this at the top 
of every letter; in many other cases I 
have to ransack my files or my memory to 
find any previous record, or sometimes to 
try for it in directories. If the place 
where you date is not your home, say so; 
otherwise, the reply sent there will come 
back and I may learn afterward that you 
were only visiting your grandmother 
there! One other thing—don’t give your 
home as Roz., Prov., Wore., Phil., Cine., 
G. R.; nor Jeff Co., Sull Co., ete. To in- 
timate friends you can date ‘In the 
Kitchen ”’ or ‘‘On the Haymow,”’ if you 
please, but not to others! 

Strictly, the date is the time of your 
writing—very often that is left out alto- 
gether, and the omission is a source of 
trouble. Give the year, as well as month 
and day—reference to your letter may be 
needed five years hence. But O! don’t 
write 8/13/03, 19/7/08, ete. One has to stop 
and reckon what month that means, Be- 
sides, persons have a different order of 
writing month and day, so that one can 
never know whether 7/9/03 is July 9, or 
Sept.7. It is about as troublesome to find 
the date written out in a fine hand at the 
end of a letter, as December nineteenth, 
Ninteen hundred and three. Fortunately, 
the children have not caught that fad yet, 
and I hope they will not! 

There is one thing that always should 
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be put at the end of the letter, and written 
out—your signature. Write it in full. 
Of course, if in writing to personal friends 
you choose to sign Jack, or Jill, or M., it 
may be all right, but even then there are 
many Jacks and Jills and M.’s in the 
world, and ten or twenty years hence your 
friend may not be sure which one it was 
—especially if there was no place or date 
given! Besides, what if your letter 
should turn up at the Dead Letter Office 
in Washington—-what would become of 
Jack’s or Jill’s or M’s beautiful epistle 
then? 

Children should of course always give 
their first names. If the signature is 
P. T. or M. W., how does one know 
whether his correspondent is Paul or 
Polly, Peter or Priscilla, Moses or Miriam, 
Martin or Martha, It is unnatural to ad- 
dress reply to a child as Mr. P. T., or Miss 
M. W., Dear Sir or Dear Madam, instead 
of Dear Phil or Molly! This suggests a 
very common trouble in the use of in- 
itials (in letters which are not from chil- 
dren). One cannot tell whether to send 
reply to Mr. or Mrs. or Miss So and So. 
Either way, if wrong, is very awkward. 
The modern method of prefixing (Mrs.) 
or (Miss) to the name relieves that diffi- 


culty. In any case, write the whole 
name very plainly, especially the in- 
itials. With the latter there is nothing 


in the connection 
letter from another. 
Capital letters, carelessly written, re- 
semble each other perplexingly. I would 
have answered a gentleman’s courteous 
letter the other day, but could not decide 
whether the initials were T. N. or T. W., 


to distinguish one 


F. N. or F. W., 8. N. or S. W. Cutler and 
Cutter, Fowle and Towle, Lamson and 
Samson, and scores of other names, writ- 
ten in a running hand, are quite indis- 
tinguishable. You may know perfectly 
well whether your name is Janes or 
Jones, but your correspondent could 
never know from your writing. Some 
years ago I sent a “‘stifikit’” toa young 
Cornerer whose name seemed perfectly 
plain— Hill. The letter came back to 
me. Recently a Corner boy moved to 
that same town—I will not state on 
which side of the Mississippi River it 
was—and I asked him about that missing 
name. I soon had a letter (and ‘‘gradu- 
ating picture’’) from its owner. It was 
not Hill at all—the dot over the i was 
‘‘all in my eye”’ (or an accidental mark 
on the page), and so the supposed i united 
with the final quirl of the H to make u— 
and spell Hull. So do please write right! 

Letters without any signature at all— 
alas, they keep coming! The waste 
basket is the editorial rule, but some of 
my most interesting letters belong to the 
‘“‘no name series,’’ or only have initials. 
I wish their writers knew the trouble it 
made me to find out who they are! 

Begin your letter on the first page, then 
turn over and write on the second page, 
then on the third, then on the fourth! 
Whatever possessed anybody to start the 
idea of skipping over to the third page, 
then back to the second—or sometimes. 
third and fourth then the second—I can- 
not conceive, but itis an unnatural, sense- 
less, bothersome fad—don’t follow it! 

Do write plainly! If you only knew how 
many times the reader has to go over 
your writing, comparing the way letters 
are made—and when a diflicult word is. 
deciphered penciling it down, so as to be 
sure of that—you would be surprised, and 
probably would be more careful. 

Give the date of the letter you are an- 
swering, and on it note the date of your 
reply. Answer a business letter at once. 
Much inconvenience may.come from your 
delay. Always acknowledge promptly 
any letter of courtesy or gift—it is as. 
rude not to write Thank you as it would 
be not to speak it! 

Before you seal your letter, see if there 
are any ‘“‘inclosures”’ to inclose. If you 
desire a reply should you not inclose a 
stamp or postal card for that purpose ? 
If you expect your correspondent to write 
other letters in your interest, before he 
answers, look out for that also. 

Address your letter carefully, plainly,. 
and so save postal clerks and letter car- 
riers trouble. Better put name of person 
and place on right hand, and any local 
directions at left-hand corner. For in- 
stance, if you wish to write to my friend, 
the Despotic Foreman, do it in this way: 





14 Beacon St. 


Boston, Mass. 
For Mr. D. F. 


rc 
The Congregationalist, 
| 

| - 





{If you expect an answer from me, you 
must send stamp!—D. F.] 

Now there is no room for the Old Folks 
—let them kindly look over these hints to. 


the children ! Me | 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD : 


An Interpretation of New York’s Church Census 


The recent count of church attendance on 
Manhattan Island, New York city, brought 
to light several pieces of information beside 
the numbers present at the services. All this 
is interesting, and much of it valuable. 

The number of churches on Manhattan 
Island is 451, of which 366 are Protestant and 
85 Roman Catholic. The Protestant member- 
ship is 153,380. This is actual communicant 
numbers. The Federation of Churches com- 
putes a Protestant population by multiplying 
this number by 3}. The count showed an at- 
tendance equal to ninety per cent. of member- 
ship to be in the Protestant churches, all serv- 
ices, all day. No allowance was made for 
strangers, and none for those who attend 
twice. The former cannot be estimated with 
anything like accuracy, and the latter is vari- 
ously put at from fifteen to thirty per cent. 
The Roman Catholic population is 511,500 and 
289,029 persons attended their services. The 
population of Manhattan Island at this time 
is reliably estimated at 2,007,350, The total 
Sunday attendance at the 451 churches was 
427,135, or a trifle above twenty-five per cent. 
of the population. 


WHAT DRAWS PEOPLE TO CHURCH 


Those in charge of religious services declare 
themselves compelled to provide expensive 
music, for the reputation of their churches 
and to hold the people. Of certain churches 
at this time, especially those that provide a 
ritual more or less elaborate, it is said they 
attract congregations as churches which ad- 
here to plainer services do not. The count 
of attendance on Manhattan Island showed 
that churches which offer expensive music, 
provide an estheti¢ ritual, and maintain high- 
salaried preachers, are no better attended in 
proportion to their membership and seating 
capacity than those which depend on their 
congregations to sing service and hymns, pro- 
vide nothing that can be called a ritual, and 
afford preachers at mere living stipends. In- 
deed, not a few churches located on fashion- 
able avenues, staggering under heavy ex- 
penditures, made povrer showings than those 
located on the river fronts. The count seems 
to prove that if people attend public worship 
at all, they attend to worship God, and not to 
be entertained. 

The remark is often heard that Roman 
Catholics go to church as Protestants do not. 
It is often asked, What is there in the Roman 
Catholic Church, that is not in the Protestant 
churches, to cause adherents to be so faithful 
in attendance? The Manhattan Island count 
suggests that the phenomena may be racial. 
The Roman Catholic Church in America is 
Irish. The Irish attend religious services. 
But in Manhattan borough many Roman 
churches have masses for German members. 
Counts of attendance at these masses were 
like counts of attendance at many Protestant 
churches. In the Italian quarter the children 
are at mass; the parents are not. In Pole, 
Hun, Slav, Greek and other Continental Catho- 
lic churches the crowds were absent. Below 
Fourteenth Street are to be found the Conti- 
nental Catholics. There are, including some 
Irish, 179,000 of them. But 101,000 were not at 
public worship, and a large proportion of the 
78,000 who were in attendance were children 
under fifteen years of age. 


THE SMALL CHURCH VERSUS THE LARGE 


If it is desirable to get people to church 
once in a while, there to pray God’s forgive- 
ness of their sins, to praise him for his mer- 
cies and to hear admonition from men whom 
the Church sets apart to teach and to preach, 
then it is the little and not the big church 
that fulfillsthe mission. On Manhattan Island 
are 71 churches that call themselves by almost 


By Eugene M. Camp 


as many names, and 51 Methodist Episcopal 
churches. Both the miscellaneous and the 
Methodist ranks have a very few splendid 
foundations. For the most part, however, 
they have small properties and are unable to 
provide anything but thesimple gospel. Many 
of the miscellaneous list worship in halls and 
parlors. The miscellaneous bodies average 
221 members each, and the Methodist 263 each. 
These 122 churches got twenty per cent. more 
people to their Sunday services than they 
claim to have members. And they were the 
only churehes, barring a few in which ex- 
ceptional conditions prevail, to do so. 

Manhattan Island has 52 Presbyterian 
churches averaging 438 members. Not a few 
are famous, they attract strangers, they have 
beautiful buildings, provide excellent music 
and have high-salaried preachers. Yet at- 
tendance upon their Sunday services was not 
as great by 3,163 as their combined member- 
ship. 

The 73 Protestant Episcopal churches in- 
clude some of the finest religious foundations 
in America. Their average membership is 
677, and their combined attendance failed to 
reach that membership by 10,105. Roman 
Catholic churches exceed in cost and magnifi- 
cence of ritual everything else. There are 85 
such churches and their average membership 
is 6,000. True, this membership is rather 
loosely construed when compared with the 
Protestant method of reckoning. Irish as 
most are, and church attendants as they are, 
the Roman Catholic attendance failed to equal 
membership by 222,476. Finally, if it be said 
that it is not possible to furnish many small 
churches because of the cost of land and 
buildings, the reply can be given, based on 
data easily obtained, that the new member 
costs from twenty to two hundred per cent. 
more when secured in one of the splendid 
Presbyterian or Episcopal churches than when 
secured in a Methodist or in one of the mis- 
cellaneous list of churches. 


THE GENERAL WELCOME 


The fashionable city church is proverbially 
cold. It is said that the workingman and the 
stranger are not always welcome. Enumera- 
tors visited every church on Manhattan Is- 
land, the great and the small. And not one 
act of discourtesy was met with. Instead, 
polite but not overdone cordiality was shown 
on every hand. Often enumerators were not 
attired in their Sunday clothes, but invari- 
ably they were offered the best seats that re- 
mained. With few exceptions, the richer the 
congregation, the finer the church, and the 
more famous the preacher, the more ideal 
the welcome. 


FAMILY CHURCHGOING 


The beautiful custom of taking children 
into family pews was found oftenest observed 
in Presbyterian and Methodist churches, and 
fewest in Lutheran and Episcopal churches. 
Children were found in Roman churches in 
large numbers, but usually at masses ex- 
pressly for them, no adults attending; or else 
sitting alone, although parents were present 
at the same service. 


THE LOST OPPORTUNITY OF CLOSED DOORS 


Enumerators began at six o’clock to count 
worshipers at masses in Roman churches. 
Toward ten they turned their attention to 
Protestant churches. Apprvaching one of the 
latter and finding doors barred and windows 
closed, they were startled by the contrast with 
the Roman Church, which they had seen filled 
again and again. Why permit this valuable 
property to stand idle so many hours on Sun- 
day morning? Acruss the street, perhaps, 
another Christian congregation struggled to 





pay for land and building. Why not permit 
it to use this plant, already equipped, at hours 
when the owners did not care to use it? Rail- 
road managers find that express trains, intro- 
duced anew into the schedule, create their 
own patronage, without drawing from that 
already enjoyed by the old expresses. Might 
not another preacher, at another hour, even 
if under the same control, attract another con- 
gregation, without detriment to the size of the 
earlier one? 


THE CHURCHGOER MASCULINE AND 


FEMININE 


Later masses in Roman @hurches had larger 
proportions of men than earlier ones, and the 
seat sellers charged higher prices, saying that 
if men would lie abed on Sunday mornings 
they must give more when they come. At 
early celebrations of the communion in Epis- 
copal churches, and at places where ultra 
ritual was observed, there were hardly any 
men at all. These may be rated at the bottom. 
Ascend from here to those places where a 
good sermon was certain to be heard, and the 
proportion of men increa-es as you go. When 
it is known that Dr. Parkhurst will preach 
the men outnumber the women. When it is 
known that he will not preach, the women 
outnumber the men. On one Sunday morn- 
ing, at half-past eleven, there were more men 
in the Madison Square Branch Post Office, un- 
locking letter boxes, than in Calvary Episco- 
paland Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Churches, 
both near by, put together. 


UPS AND DOWNS ON THE EAST SIDE 


A plant on Manhattan Island’s East Side is 
a dangerous venture. There are many such 
and more are building. Yet populations are 
changing and properties there, some of them 
among the most expensive in the borough, are 
in danger of being left without congregations. 
Jews in Manhattan number 430,000. They 
are increasing in numbers and carry every- 
thing before them. Successive migrations 
occur, not always Jew, each set of dwellers 
a little less religious than the last. Roman 
and Protestant churches suffer alike. Millions 
of dollars: are invested, not a little of it ab- 
surdly unproductive. 

Roman Catholics taunt Protestants with 
having abandoned the field below Fourteenth 
Street. Protestants might reply that Roman 
Catholics have not entered fields in the center 
of the island. Roman and Protestant churches 
are in districts where reside people who will 
attend them. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 1. 


Mrs. Capron presided. A large part of the 
hour was given to Miss Bush of Harpvot, who 
told of a tour made by Mixs Seymour and her- 
self in 1895, just before the dreadful massacres 
which made that year memorable. 

Those who listened wondered how this frail, 
little woman could have endured what she 
must have undergone, as sha spvke calmly and 
cheerfully of the work of which she has been 
a part. Resting now in the home land, Miss 
Bush anticipates with pleasure returning to 
Harpoot and resuming touring. 

Miss Matthews, under appointment by the 
American Board for work at Guadalajara, 
Mexico, and to be supported by W. B. M. L., 
was present and spoke of her plea~ure in en- 
tering upon this work. Gving from her Au- 
burndale home she carries with her the love 
and sympathy of a large circle of friends in 
this vicinity. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Christ and Christianity 


A long reckoning will follow this bril- 
liant study.* We come almost without 
warning upon an unquestionable classic 
in theology, for the professor of church 
history at the University of Basel be- 
longs to the younger generation of con- 
tinental teachers. Though the work, as 
a whole, seems inconsistent and incoher- 
ent from our point of view, yet in an era 
of diluted speculation it is a book of un- 
common power, 

Wernle interprets with deeper feeling 
and more suggestive handling of material 
than we often meet, the tendency to deny 
the miraculous element in Christian faith 
and history. He attempts to put before 
us the alternative of accepting Christian- 
ity as a superstition or as a practical 
philosophy of life. His presentation is 
singularly attractive and deceptive, giv- 
ing us not the historic Christ of the Gos- 
pels, nor of the boldest modern criticism, 
but a figure midway between the two. 

There is a mixture of frankness and ret- 
icence in the entire treatment. Thus he 
asserts that there was no harmony be- 
tween the simplicity of Jesus’ conscious- 
ness as a ‘“‘country layman,’”? and the 
Messianic idea. Thetitles ‘‘Son of God” 
and ‘‘Son of Man” represent unsuitable 
and perverted conceptions, and yet the 
self-consciousness of Jesus was super- 
human. ‘IIe stands altogether a man 
on the side of men, with the feeling of 
division that separates all things created 
from God.’ Jesus conceived of himself 
as mediator, and yet he shares this feel- 
ing with other men like himself. We 
also meet the contradictory statement 
that he who could say, ‘‘ All things are 
given me by the Father, and no man 
knoweth the Father but the Son,’’ could 
not be a man such as we are. We find 
reiterated the thought that Jesus’ pecul- 
iarities in words and life, were never in- 
tended to be typical, or to be copied by 
others, but to represent the exceptional. 
The fact of ‘Jesus’ inner compulsion 
which was more than prophetic’ is 
‘firmly established as a portion of the 
New Testament, which is proof against 
all the attacks of controversy.”’ 

Wernle inclines to the view that the 
stories of the birth, baptism and trans- 
figuration do not belong to the record, 
but are inserted explanations of the early 
church. He accounts for the difference 
between the modern apologetic treatment 
of miracles and their earlier reception as 
proofs of the truths of religion, by the 
former failure to appreciate the vogue of 
thought out of which Christianity took 
its rise. In all its cosmology, anthro- 
pology and psychology, he declares Chris- 
tianity to be ‘“‘a child of its age and no 
revelation of God.’’ On this position he 
enlarges. The popular limited concep- 
tions about Providence and demonology, 
external nature and the mystery of the 
soul covered everyday phenomena with 
supernatural shadow. 

To understand the new religion we 
need to comprehend two historical reali- 
ties, ‘Jesus and his community.”” The 


real superiority of Christianity over Juda- 
* Beginnings of Christianity, by Paul Wernle. 


82.50. 


pp. 389. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


ism is concealed rather than expressed by 
the earliest Christology, which “betrays 
a certain dilettanteism.’’ While the Hel- 
lenization of Christianity relieved it from 
its legal principle, by uprooting it from 
the Jewish soil, it dissociated it from prac- 
tical morality, and by transforming it 
into mysticism took away the simple, 
childlike faith of the ‘‘lay folk of Jesus’ 
time,’’ in the nearness of God. Wernle 
strikingly contrasts these distinctive fea- 
tures, at the heart of the old and new 
faith, with the externalization of religion 
and the teaching of the transcendency of 
God, which nowadays is identified with 
Judaism. Even with the propaganda of 
the scribes and Pharisees, nowhere else 
in the world ‘was there such a prepara- 
tion for a world religion. 

We are not surprised to find that 
Wernle attributes faith in the resurrec- 
tion to the earlier impression which death 
has not been able to efface, and follows 
Keim in his vision theory. On one page 
he would be scientific, but on the next 
he writes, ‘‘Purely scientific considera- 
tions cannot decide where existence of 
the invisible world is at stake.’’ 

To sum up this fascinating and confus- 
ing work, we mention two glaring de- 
fects. Attempting to secularize Christ it 
resorts when pressed to the truth of su- 
pernatural revelation. ‘‘ Jesus had some 
experience of an especial nature with 
God.’’ ‘‘The historian who contents him- 
self with this observes thereby the rever- 
ence that is due to this mystery.’’ Thus 
Wernle’s argument while struggling for 
reality becomes unreal. The most nota- 
ble failure is the orthodox air of viewing 
Jesus as the introducer of a new life in 
the world’s history, without recognition 
of his absolute sinlessness. 

FREDERICK B. NOYEs. 


RELIGION 


The Religion of an Educated Man, by Fran- 
cis G. Peabody. pp. 89. Macmillan Co. $1.00 
net. 


Professor Peabody makes religion and educa- 


“tion one, uniting them by the statements that 


** education is the evolution of the individual; 
evolution is the education of the race,’’ and 
that their faith is a common one, ‘a faith in 
truth and a faith in persons.” Religion then 
is the education of personality. In the chap- 
ter on The Message of Christ to the Scholar, 
Dr. Peabody makes a beautiful use of the ex- 
perience of Nicodemus, as the scholar advanc- 
ing from childlikeness to sympathy and serv- 
ice. A little book but a helpful one to place 
in the hands of a college man of today. 

The Conflict of Truth, by F. Hugh Capron. 

3. A., F.R.A.S. pp.509. Jennings & Pye. $2.50, 
The influence of this book, now in its third 
edition, will confirm that vogue of thought 
which we trace through Drummond to Butler, 
namely that the supernatural can only be com- 
prehended through the natural. The author 
builds his argument for the identity of the 
physical and spiritual worlds, their unity 
and inter-relation, upon Spencer’s Snythetic 
Philosophy. The correspondence of the Bib- 
lical and scientific accounts of Creation is 
cleverly shown by what he calls “ spiritual 
astronomy,” or the method of examination 
which intensifies truth, as light rays are re- 
fracted through telescopic lenses. We thus 
find in a text what we did not see before, by 
the aid of the magnifying power of science. 
The book goes to show that the evolutionary 
story, when told in its completeness, will be 
our best spiritual argument. 

Immortality a Rational Faith, by a 


Chester. pp. 207. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00 
net. 


Unlike most recent treatises on this subject 
the author presents no favorite phase, and 
stakes the whole question on no one depart- 
ment of thought. Singularly impressive be- 
cause its writer is equally at home in biology 
and philosophy. The value of a comprehen- 
sive cumulative argument for the future life, 
from all lines of prediction was never more 
clearly demonstrated. The studies in both 
science and metaphysics will aid the intellec- 
tually perplexed. 

Studies in the Art of Illustration, by Amos R. 

ee pp. 240. Fleming H. Revell Co.. $1.25 

net. 
A collection of parables based on actual inci- 
dents or well-known facts, reported with sim- 
plicity and vividness and intended to suggest 
to religious workers and Christian Endeavor- 
ers the spiritual suggestiveness of the ordinary 
life of the world and the help of common inci- 
dents. as analogies of truth. It is a method 
which has been much abused and which must 
be used with caution, but Mr. Wells provokes 
thought by his analogies. 

The Saptetntemhent's Handbook, 


pared by J. W. Axtell. Cumberlanc 
cents net. 


Daily Cheer Year-Book, selected by M. Allette 

Ayer. Chase Bros., Haverhill, Mass. $1.00. 
Selected passages of velse and prose bearing 
on the life of the soul and arranged for daily 
reading. Good taste is shown and sympathy 
with the needs of daily joy and courage. The 
portrait of Dr. F. E. Clark has no organic re- 
lation to the book and his preface is of the 
slightest. 


1904, pre- 
Press. 35 


LITERARY STUDIES 

The Great Poets of Italy, by Oscar aes 

359. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00 ne 
The marvelous fecundity of Italy in a 
ing men of genius is one of the clearest im- 
pressions of this interesting book. Rome fell, 
but the traditions of her greatness remained to 
kindle the ambitions of the remarkable people 
who inherited the soil, resulting in Dante, the 
Renaissance, and the awakening of the nine- 
teenth century. Beginning with the story of 
the origins of Italian literature, Professor 
Kuhns tells with clearness and charm the 
work of Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, the men 
of the Renaissance, Ariosto, Tasso, of the 
period of decadence and revival, and of the 
poets who voiced the aspirations of awakened 
Italy in the last century. Enough is quoted 
from the work of each to show the quality of 
his genius, and to give an adequate idea of 
what was best in his poems. The volume is 
profusely illustrated, and is in- an unusually 
handsome dress. The general reader can find 
no better introduction to the Italian poets. 

Comments of John Ruskin on the Divina 

Commedia, compiled by George P. Huntington, 


with introduction by Charles Eliot Norton. pp. 
201. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


The unrestrained genius of Ruskin was very 
different from the concentrated energy of 
Dante’s mind, yet the two were closely akin 
in their moral passion. Ruskin’s flashes of 
insight into the Divine Comedy were clear 
and deep, and he did much to call attention 
to the beauty and truthfulness of Dante’s de- 
scription of scenery, and the mystic meaning 
of the poem. Mr. Huntington has gathered 
all that Ruskin has said in his voluminous 
works about Dante and has shown skill in 
arranging the material, while Professor Nor- 
ton’s essay adds value by setting forth the 
nature of Ruskin’s contribution to Dante 
study. ° 

lg ony Mg A Re Bea. D. dD. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50 net. 
The needs of his own classroom led Professor 
Breed to prepare this text-book. It is a work- 
manlike volume and a pioneer in this interest- 
ing field of study. The selection of material 
is judicious, but the style is often careless and 
the literary judgments of the book are vitiated 
by the fact that the author is apparently tone- 
deaf to the harmonies of spoken verse. It is 
useless to trnst the taste of a man who delib- 
erately says} ‘‘ The question should be asked, 
‘Is it impre@ved by being set to music?’ If 
not, it is not a lyric.’”? And again, of John 
Henry Newman’s Lead Kindly Light: ‘‘ We 
notice this hymn only because of its great 


pp. 


Hymn 
pp. 364, 
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present popularity. But it can scarcely be 
called either a great poem or a great hymn, 
and it certainly is not a lyric.’’ Professor 
Breed, we fear, belongs to the school of hym- 
nologists who have forced great lyric poems 
like Tennyson’s Crossing the Bar into the 
procrustean bed of ‘‘regularity’’ by barba- 
rous mutilations and alterations. 

Oriniens Essays, by Charles Lamb. pp. 338. 

. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

This volume of the new complete edition of 
Lamb’s works, to which we recently called at- 
tention, contains a multitude of essays and 
fragments grouped as critical. The illustra- 
tions are reproductions from old portraits. 

The ind Vision of Man, by John Walker 


Powell, pp. 45. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 30 
cents Ay 


An interesting volume, showing from Kipling, 
Tennyson, but especially Browning, what the 
best modern poets think of the essential nature 
of man and his destiny. 


FICTION 

The Captain’s Daughter by Gwendolen Over- 

ton. pp. 270. Maemillan Co. 
A lively account of the experiences of a garri- 
son-educated girl with officers and soldiers, 
and especially with a new recruit and a ten- 
derfoot visitor. Marian is an impulsive, lov- 
able maiden and gets quite naturally into the 
scrape which makes the plot. The scenery is 
that of the high plains, the atmosphere that 
of the camp. A tale of character and adven- 
ture, with little more than a hint of a love 
story. 

The Circle in the Square, 7 Baldwin Sears: 

pp. 396. A.S. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 
Carries the popular theme of the involved 
political and social structure of the South at 
the present time, differing from many prede- 
cessors in its broader although less intense 
treatment of the Southern problem. Through- 
out the story sociology and courtship balance 
each other pretty evenly. The picturesque 
incidents sometimes approach the sensational, 
but their vividness gives them an undeniable 
grip upon the reader’s imagination. 

A Flame of Fire, by Joseph. Hong. pp. 397. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. $1. 
How Rupert Hamstead 4 ‘two companions 
went to Spain in the days of the Inquisition 
and the Armada and delivered certain women 
and themselves escaped alive. To tell sucha 
story is no easy task, but the thrilling mate- 
rial is handled with more than usual skill, 
despite an occasional lapse in style and even 
in grammatical construction. 

The Sword of Garibaldi, by 

Clark. pp. 274. Eaton & Mains. 
Italy in the stirring days of Piux IX. fur- 
nishes the setting for this tale of love and war. 
‘Garibaldi is a prominent figure and we feel 
his passion for a united Italy,. rejoice at his 
triumphs in Sicily and Naples and sorrow 
over his defeat at Rome. An exciting love 
story holds the interest but does not over- 
shadow the national drama. 

The Mills of Man, by Philip Payne. 

Rand, MeNally & Co. Chicago. 
Chicago business and Chicago politics in their 
dealings with each other and with the busi- 
ness of America and the politics of Ilinois 
is the ambitious theme which the author has 
undertaken to deal with. It is too large for 
his literary skill, and his materialistic moral- 
ity is inadequate for the greatness of the ques- 
tions he raises. 

FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

Joe the Surveyor, by Edward Stratemeyer. 

pp. 248. Lee & Shepard. 80 cents net. 
Joe Hurley has to support his twin sister and 
his invalid father. In return for a favor a 
surveyor in the mountains gives him work 
and they have many adventures together. In 
righting an ancient wrong and overcoming 
villains Joe has a breezy time. Exciting but 
wholesome. 

The Round Tower, by Florence M. Scott and 

Alma Hodge. pp. 229. Thos. Nelson & Sons. 

80 cents. 
The plot is laid in Ireland during the Rebellion 
in 1798. A boy of ten and his older brother go 
through more exciting adventures in half a 
year than fall to the lot of most boys in all 
their lives. Well told and holds the interest 
to the end. 

Helen Grant’s Schooldays, by Amanda M. 

Douglas. pp. 391, Lee & Shepard. $1.00 net. 
A pleasantly told story of an ambitious young 


Felicia Buttz 


pp. 476. 


girl and the way which opened for her to carry 
out her plans for an education. Bears many 
of Miss Douglas’s well-known characteristics. 

A Lieutenant Under Washi nm, by Everett 


ingto: 
T. Tomlinson. pp. 383. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.20 net. 


Mr. Tomlinson is an industrious writer of his- 
torical fiction for boys. Judged by this story 
he has no new secret either of method or of 
charm, and his invention rather presumes 
upon the hospitality of the boyish imagina- 
tion. The plot turns upon the work of spies 
and informers at the American camps in Mor- 
ristown and Valley Forge during the Revolu- 
tion. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

The Making of a Journalist, | LA eee Ralph. 

pp. 200. Harper & Bros. $1.2 
Doubtless prompted by vend gee 
about schools of journalism, but not offered as 
a text-book. Mr. Ralph does not believe in 
the wisdom of such a school, but from the 
standpoint of an active newspaper man gives 
the characteristics needful for a journalist. 
These are emphasized by stories of his own 
career and the experiences of fellow crafts- 
men. Young men who think of entering the 
profession will get from these pages a clear 
idea of the realities of newspaper life. 

Getting a Living, by Geo. L. Bolen. pp. 769. 

Maemillan Co. $ 2.00 net. 
A mine of information, fresh and timely, on a 
multitude of industrial topics. Socialism, 
Co-operation, Profit Sharing, Working-men’s 
Insurance, Single-Tax, The History of Trades 
Unions, The Unemployed, Injunctions, Sweat- 
ing, Strikes, The Theory of Rent, Interest, 
Wages and many other themes are discussed. 
Several pages are devoted to the servant girl 
problem in a chapter on Wage Earning by 
Women. The author writes out of wide and 
varied personal experience as employee and em- 
ployer. Heis opposed to Socialism and gives 
his reasons, while believing in government 
ownership of various industries. The reader 
will wish that the style of the book had been 
clearer. But much may be forgiven in a work 
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so earnest in spirit, rich in material and sane 
in its general conclusions. 

English Traits, < Ralph Aas a , merson. pp. 
407. Houghton, Mifflin & 


Representative Men, es Ral oe Waldo Emer- 
son. pp. 378. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75. 


Two further volumes of the beautiful Cente- 
nary Edition of Emerson’s works. English 
Traits contains an unfamiliar and interest- 
ing portrait of Emerson taken in 1847. 
Supervision and Education in Charit 3°, by _ 6; 


frey Richardson Brackett, Ph.D. pp. 24 
millan Co. $1.00 


Records the promotion of needed legislation 
in regard to defectives and dependents, the 
removal of children from almshouses, the 
establishment of training schools for nurses. 
The private associations and the public com- 
missions that are engaged in missionary work 
along these lines are shown to be triumphing 
over disgraceful indifference, as they touch 
law, civics and religion. It is a comprehen- 
sive treatment. 

The Essays of cigh Hunt, edited by Arthur 
Symons. pp. 368. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 
An interesting selection from Leigh Hunt’s 
essays, which by dint of their geniality and 
fine literary quality are recovering their place 
in the affection of the more discriminating 
public. The illustrations by H. M. Brock are 

sympathetic and enjoyable. 
The Fables of Atésop and Others, with de — 


on wood by Thomas Bewick. pp. 376. D. 
pleton & Co. 


Reprinted in facsimile from the edition pub- 
lished in Neweastle in 1818, with Bewick’s 
famous woodcuts, and handsomely bound in 
red. 
The gg s Calendar of Revised Wisdom 
for 1904, by Oliver Herford, Ethel Watts Mum- 


ford and Addison Mizner. Paul Elder & Co., San 
Francisco. 75 cents net. 


Amusing variations and perversions of popu- 

lar proverbs, heading the weeks of a year. 
Friendship by. ; Ogden” (Mrs. Chas. W. 
Ide). pp. Ri. . Stokes Co. 50 cents. 

A charming pots a a great subject, fittingly 

printed, decorated and bound. 





Bits from New Books 


The Ante-Room 


Loafers are forever hovering in the ante- 
room of crime.—From Owen Kiidare’s My 
Mamie Rose (Baker & Taylor). 


Useless Schools of Journalism 


It is impossible to teach young men and 
women to be journalists. You may teach the 
laws governing poetry, and clearly point out 
the almost divine element which enlivens the 
best poems, but that will not make poets of 
your pupils. No work upon war and no 
course of study can develop a Von Moltke; 
not even a designer of carpet patterns or of 
teaspoons can be trained to succeed except 
the impulse and the aptitude be in his make- 
up. This is why schools and classes of jour- 
nalism are superfluous and nearly worthless. 
The real schools are the newspaper offices, 
and yet it is perfectly possible for the genuine 
journalistic talent to exist in persons who 
have never had to do with a newspaper or 
publication of any kind.—From Ralph’s Mak- 
ing of a Journalist (Harper). 


London Children 


There is one beautiful sight in the East 
End, and only one, and it is the children 
dancing in the street when the organ-grinder 
goes his round. It is fascinating to watch 
them, the new-born, the next generation, 
swaying and stepping, with pretty little mim- 
icries and graceful inventions all their own, 
with muscles that move swiftly and easily, 
and bodies that leap airily, weaving rhythms 
never taught in dancing school. . . . But there 
is a Pied Piper of London who steals them 
all away. They disappear. One never sees 
them again, or anything that suggests them. 
You may look for them in vain amongst the 
generation of grown-ups. Here you will find 


stunted forms, ugly faces and blunt and stolid 
minds. Grace, beauty, imagination, all the 
resiliency of mind and muscle are gone.— From 
London’s Pe ople of the Abyss (Macmillan). 


A Newspacer Aristocracy 


It is lucky for us that McAllister put the 
number at four hundred, as four thousand 
would have been too many for exclusiveness, 
and forty too few for the press to juggle with. 
People could keep tab on forty aristocrats so 
closely that it would have been as difficult for 
a newspaper to add a new one to the list as 
for a yellow French paper to create a forty- 
first immortal for the academy. With four 
hundred, however, we can slip in a new aris- 
tocrat whenever we need a new feature for 
the Sunday supplement or desire to bestow 
some graceful reward for services rendered.— 
From Ford’s Braz en Calf (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


At Ease in Hell 


Short of being wicked, the next worst way 
of wasting time is to devote one’s wits to 
thinking how wicked one has been. To re- 
pent—in a horror of wickedness and a burn- 
ing fire of contrition—is one thing, to sit down 
in cold blood and count missed opportunities 
is another. The one is on certain occasions, 
as when one passionately desires to break an 
evil habit, inevitable and salutary; but to sit 
at ease in hell is worse than sitting at ease in 
Zion.—From Benson’s Book of Months (Har- 
per’s). 


Small Men and Great 


Whin a shmall man gits into a peck av 
throuble he sets up . . . a how! widout thryin’ 
t’ betther himself. Th’ wise man don’t put in 
anny over-time falin’ sorry f’r himself—he 
thanks th’ Lord th’ peck he’s un is not a 
bushel, an climbs out.—Gilhooley’s Dennis 
Foggarty (F. A. Stokes). 
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Congregationalism in Illinois 


Chicago does not claim all the honors of Congrega- 
tionalism in the state. She has tried to mect as best 
she could the duty of caring for the tens of thousands 
sent her year by year, but has never forgotten that 
many of the strongest and noblest churches in this 
part of the country are beyond the limits of Chicago. 
In the Broadside here presented some pastors of these 
strong churches give their impressions of the work 
committed to them, and of the future of the denomi- 
nation in their sections. 

Rev. L. O. Baird is pastor of First Church, Ottawa, 
one of the oldest and strongest in the state. He has 
led it with growing effectiveness and to the increasing 
satisfaction of his people for nearly ten years, and is 
looked upon as bishop of the surrounding region. No 
man has been readier to respond to the calls of the 
weaker churches or to advise in cases of difficulty, 
He succeeds Dr. A. M. Brodie (who has become sec- 
retary), as president of the State Home Missionary 
Society. 

Rev, J. R. Smith is brother of Rev. Frank Smith. 
who has just come to Warren Avenue Church, Chi- 
cago. For eight years he has been pastor at West Su- 
perior, Wis., where his ministry won marked success. 
As pastor of First Church, Quincy, succeeding the 
able Dr. S. H. Dana, Mr. Smith is proving his fit- 
ness for the place. Educated as a lawyer, he readily 
adapts himself to the needs of educated parishioners, 
and treats many current subjects from a layman's 
point of view. This is one secret of his popuarity. 

Dr. C. A. Vincent, pastor of Central Church, Gales. 
burg, one of the largest and most efficient in the 
state, has devoted himself without stint to the interests 
of his people, while willingly sharing the burdens of 
the state denominational work. An able preacher, a 
faithful pastor, a helper of his brethren, he is one of 
the most useful men in the West. 

Rev. F. H. Bodman, one of our younger ministers, 
is pastor of First Church, Rockford, whither he came 
Sour years aqo from Massachusetts. He has entered 
heartily into all the work of his region. z. F. W. 


Migration, Mines and Money 


CITY DEMAND AND COUNTRY SUPPLY 

“The best young people of our church go to Chi- 
cago” is the oft repeated regret of pastors outside. 
Christians should go to the place of greatest need. 
La Salle county has given Chicago well-known 
judges, bank presidents of national repute, profes- 
sional men of no mean standing, railroad managers, 
merchants ard a long line of less conspicuous work- 
ers who carry to the jaded metropolis moral vigor, 
ethical initiative and spiritual insight. 

The country boy grows up, is converted, moves 
away and takes his letter. About half the members 
received into Chicago churches are by letter. Out- 
side churches receive seventeen per cent. more 
members on confession than city churches. 

A Y. M. C. A. secretary in Chicago says that, 
while there is no exact classification, he is satisfied 
that at least three-fourths of the 5,600 members of 
the Central department were country born. Our 
own T. C. McMillan names sixteen ministers of 
note who came from home missionary fields in Ili- 
nois. Home missionary gifts are a good investment 
from the Chicago standpoint. The money sent out 
over the state is coined into brain and heart and re- 
turns to purify the civic body. The boy criminal of 
the city must be met and conquered by the boy 
Christian from the country. 


MINERS AND MISSIONS 


Illinois is the second state in the Union in its 
mining population. We have a hold on the miners. 
Both operators and miners trust us where they have 
known our work. In the Spring Valley section are 
10,000 people scattered in seven distinct commun- 
ities, among whom our three churches and one Sun- 
day school are the only effective Protestant forces. 
It requires all the heroism of a foreign missignary 
to enter this work. Seventy per cent. of these peo- 
ple speak unknown tongues. Enthusiasm comes 
only from devotion to the Lord above and from 
horror at the devil’s degredation-beneath. The 
only prophetic thing in sight is the children. ‘ Thus 
saith the Lord, The streets of the city shall be full 
of boys and girls playing.” But such boys and such 
girls and such play! They are, however, our only 
hope. The avenues for Americanizing the parents, 
if not closed by sin are clogged by foreign priests. 
The deaconess and the Bible kindergartner will 
find the door opening where the minister will find it 
slamming in his face. 


Editor, Rev. E. F. Williams, D. D., Chicago 


Rev. F. L. Fisk, a nephew of our late president of 
the Chicago Seminary, and his accomplished wife 
have heroically taken up the work at Seatonville. 
Dr. and Mrs. Murray are at Spring Valley. Like 
their foreign missionary sisters, the ladies are mas- 
tering new tongues 80 as to be able to talk with the 
mothers in their own languages. Spring Valley has 
a plant with social rooms and a gymnasium as one 
offset to fifty-six saloons. Every church in these 
communities should be so equipped. 


MONEY CAN SAVE OR RUIN 


The cry is formoney. A letter just received gives 
the spirit of pastors near these centers. The man 
who writes lives four miles from the point described. 
For love of the cause he is working in his own 
ehureh on a salary which hardly supports himself 
and family. He writes: 


A— has about 700 people. 
American and the rest foreigners. Some are Cath- 
olic. Many are nothing. All have souls for whom 
Christ died. If we do not do the work it will not be 
done. I cannot walk and do justice to my home 
work. I cannot bear the expense of a carriage un- 
aided and I am not willing to do a half-hearted 
work. I want to push it. 


About 120 are 


Who will give him a chance to push it for a year 
with a gift of $200? Samson must shake off the 
spell of Delilah; the Church must rid itself of Ease, 
lest it lose the power to see and America be led a 
blinded captive to the temple of Dagon, sold for a 
price. OT eS 


Central-West Association 


Any true word must report progress. Knox Col- 
lege has a large attendance, a healthy spirit and a 
growing endowment. At Peoria, First Church, 
under the leadership of Dr. Faville, is especially 
known by its successful Men’s League and its sup- 
port of the Congregational Club. In a month more 
its minister will have held its pastorate longer than 
all his predecessors except Father Stevens, and 
bids fair to remain indefinitely, so strongly is he in- 
trenched in the good will of the people. Plymouth 
and Union Churches are looking for strong men to 
follow the notable pastorates of Nelson and John- 
son. Canton recently organized a Men’s League. 
Mr. Hobbs enters his ninth year in this field with 
bright outlook. Wyoming will soon dedicate a new 
chapel which has come through the untiring work 
of Pastor French and wife. Wyoming and Oneida 
have been especially successful in attracting and 
building up the young in character and usefulness. 

De Long has dedicated its beautiful new building. 
Ontario enjoys the sermons of its minister and Rio 
and Victoria are fortunate in having a constructive 
preacher and pastor. Galva is recovering from the 
removal of its former pastor; and Toulon, which, 
with its academy, has always had marked influence, 
is doing its part under the cheerful spirit of its 
pastor. East Main, Galesburg, rejoices in securing 
for its minister Mr. Fales, whose father is so well 
known in the work at Chicago; and Central Church 
closes a year of financial and spiritual victories. 

The missionary work of the association has more 
than held its own during the closing year and while 
the additions to the churches have net been large, a 
small gain has been made. One church has nearly 
reached the 900 mark and one Sunday school has 
passed the 800 stake. One church supports a 
missionary and wife in Guam. The ministers are 
progressive and constructive. They still believe 
in the gospel and find their greatest joy in preach- 
ing the good news. The people demand much of 
them and support them heartily in all good work. 

C.. Re Me 


A Vital and Immediate Need 


What we need in Quincy and vicinity is an en- 
thusiasm for service among the laity, born of a 
reasonable and workable comprehension of the 
modern conception of Christianity and the Bible. 
The trouble with our churches today, as it looks to 
me, is that multitudes of people who have hitherto 
worked along old lines, inspired by the motives of 
the past, have changed their views just enough to 
make it impossible for them to be enthusiastic 
along these lines any more, yet not enough to 
awaken a positive enthusiasm along the lines 
which are inspired by the higher motives of today. 
People need a clear comprehension of that view of 
the Bible and Christianity which characterizes in_ 
creasingly the minds of modern ministers. We 
need a campaign of bold, positive, constructive, 


fearless teaching, from the pulpit and in Bible 
classes, of what our ministers, as a class, believe 
about these things. Until this is done we need not 
expect people educated in modern schools, study- 
ing everything but the Bible from the modern point 
of view, to work in our Sunday schools and along 
other lines of church service with much enthusiasm, 

We need more books within the comprehension 
of the average church member, setting forth the 
accepted results of modern scholarship. Among 
modern ministers, for example, our method of 
treating the Old Testament has changed. We see 
its chief value in the historical development of 
divine truth, while we have learned how to treat 
and classify its legendary element and local color- 
ing. Now the laity of our churches should be given 
a clear and simple comprehension of these things, 
as ministers see them. 

Let the churches organize classes for the study 
of these particular things. Let ministers and teach- 
ers be constructive but fearless in their teachings 
at association meetings and elsewhere when oppor- 
tunity is given for a public word. Let normal 
classes be organized in our Sunday schools to 
pursue a comprehensive treatment of these vital 
themes. This work can and must be done. It is 
a work that our churches with their liberty of 
thought and independent organization are pecul- 
iarly fitted to do, and a work into which the whole 
Christian Church must be led before “ the next great 
awakening.” 

Ido not know that this association is needier in 
this respect than others; nor that it is better fitted 
to carry forward the work to which I have referred. 
But in my own parish the people are responding 
more to this class of work than to any other. They 
seem hungry for it, and new enthusiasm is being 
awakened along all lines of church work by these 
methods. de Bs 8. 


Rockford and Vicinity 


Rockford College is now in its fifty-sixth year. 
Its president, Julia H. Gulliver, Ph. D., is ad- 
mirably fitted for the duties and responsibilities of 
her high position; not more in the possession of a 
finely disciplined and richly furnished mind than in 
the possession of unusual qualities and graves of 
spirit. The 125 young women students who in- 
stinetively look to her day by day feel the stimulus 
not of intellectuality alone, nor yet of piety alone, 
but of faith and enlightenment in a most happy 
union. Fortunate are the students whose educa- 
tional leader communicates the divine impulse and 
the vivifying truth through the numerous avenues 
of personality. President Gulliver is well seconded 
by an able faculty of eighteen members, all gradu- 
ates of our better institutions of learning, not a few 
of whom have taken post-graduate courses at for- 
eign universities. 

A feature of the college life, the past year, of far- 
reaching influence, has been the series of fireside 
talks. Professors from Beloit College, North- 
western and Chicago Universities and other insti- 
tutions of prominence, have addressed the students 
at regular intervals on serious and helpful themes. 
The college chapel has recently been renewed 
throughout and a modern pipe organ has been in- 
stalled. The daily devotional exercises are marked 
by genuine earnestness and deep reverence. 

In distinctively church life, the event of the year, 
perhaps, was the recent Conference of Religion, 
held in Rockford, Nov. 17-20. Though addressed 
by representatives of several denominational bod- 
ies, it was convened at the instance of three Con- 
gregational ministers. It was the first gathering of 
the kind ever held in Rockford or its immediate vi- 
cinity. The general theme, The Religious Outlovk, 
was considered under four heads: Biblical, Theo- . 
logical, Educational and Sociological. The sessions 
were held in the First and Second Congregational, 
the Christian Union and the Court Strcet Metho- 
dist Churches, and were addressed by these Chicago: 
speakers: Prof. Shailer Mathews of the University 
of Chicago; Rabbi Joseph Stolz of Isaiah Temple; 
Dr. F. E. Dewhurst of University Congregational 
Church; Rev. W. B. Thorp of South Church; Dr. 
David Beaton of Lincoln Park Church; Rev. Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones of All Souls (undenominational) 
Church § Dr. E. S. Ames, professor in the University 
of Chicago and pastor of a Disciple church; and 
Mrs. Harriet Vanderwaart, head resident of Neigh 
borhood House. Great in its intellectual and spir- 
itual uplift, this conference promises to be the first 
of a long series. F. H. B. 
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From Pastoral New Year 
Greetings 


Standing at the entrance of another year my 
heart is filled with one sweet old phrase of the 
Bible—‘“‘ toward the sunrising.” May your 
life stretch out thither all this long year 
through. May Jesus Christ, our Sun, shine 
into your hearts to give you that light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God which 
kindles all his face. 

Woonsocket, R.I. James C. ALVoRD. 

My wish for you is that you may be constitu- 
tionally happy 366 days this year; that life 
may mean more to you than ever before, be- 
cause you mean to make it so; that you may 
find plenty of good, hard work to do, with a 
sweet Christian disposition to do your best. 

Worcester, Mass. J. ADDISON SEIBERT. 

I wish for you the fellowship of Christ and 
his church; the first to be had for our taking, 
the second to be had for our giving. 

Red Oak, Io. C. P. BOARDMAN. 


To dwell hard by the heart of God, to act 
the part of a brother of the Lord, to answer 
the needs of our fellows humbly, to radiate 
the light and cheer and warmth of heaven 
generously, to deal with all men honorably, 
to love well, think truly, act nobly, pray in- 
tensely and grow strong upon the hidden 
manna gathered from events whefe God has 
stored it—may this be yeur’ daily order in the 
year to come. ALBERT W. Hircucock. 

Worcester, Mass. 

Let us talk about our church as we talk 
about our best friends. Let us often bring it 
to the minds of our neighbors. Let us pray 
for it. Let its spiritual power be one of our 
deepest concerns. Let us give through it and 
to it, knowing that thus our hearts will be 
there also. e 

Brookline, Mass. HARRIS G. HALE. 

May your love and service for Pilgrim 
Church and for God’s kingdom increase daily. 
The value of our church, as of our home, is 
measured by what we do for it. Try fora 
service so constant and sincere that your 
friends and neighbors will want to come into 
the church and “‘ lend a hand.”’ 

Merrimac, Mass. JAMES W. FLAGG. 


For you who have to think on failing health, 


am wishing that the Giver of all Grace may | 
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A Great Triumph in Illinois 


That the canvass for $100,000 for an endow- 
ment for the Chicago City Missionary Society 
has closed with complete success is due, in no 
small degree, to Dr. F. A. Noble, who gave 
up his Boston engagements in order to aid in 
the campaign. Professor Curtiss, president 
of the society, many of the directors and Dr. 
Armstrong, superintendent, have worked day 
and night to secure the result. Pastors and 
leading men have assisted. Nothing unites 
churches like a struggle for a great and worthy 
object. There is no jealousy among them, 
but rejoicings and congratulations where one 
church has been able to give more than an- 
other. 

From Union Park $21,000 of the amount 
came, a little less than $20,000 from New Eng- 
land Church, from Plymouth between $12,000 
and $15,000, and from other churches what 
they were able to give. A little German 
church, whose pastor has been aided by the 
society, has paid towards this endowment over 
$150. The money has come for the most part 
in sums ranging from $15,000 down to $500 or 
$250. But the effort has been made to secure 
something from every one of our churches, 
and so far as possible from every member in 
them. 

With this endowment in hand and pressure 
put on the churches to raise from $20,000 to 
$25,000 a year in addition to its income, our 
church growth in this city ought to be rapid 
and healthful. FRANKLIN. 


Rev. G. Campbell Morgan’s engagements 
are: Jan. 3-24, Philadelphia; Jan. 25-28, 








SENT FREE AND PREPAID 


To prove the great curative qualities of Ver- 
nal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine in all cases of 
indigestion, or constipation, we will send any 
reader of The Congregationalist who needs it, 
a small trial bottle of this wonderful prepara- 
tion. It quickly relieves, positively cures all 
stomach and bowel troubles. We have thou- 
sands of testimonials from those who have 
been relieved, cured, by its use. If you have 
any stomach trouble, or are bothered with 
constipation, do not fail to write to the Vernal 
Remedy Company, 122 Seneca Building, Buf- 
v. Y., for a trial bottle. It is sent Free 


| and Prepaid. For sale by all leading drug 


visit you very tenderly with his comfort, and | 
make you glad, even, that by the thorn-road | 


he is leading you to the Mount of Vision. 
Burlington, Vt. GERALD H. BEARD. 


} 


May the brilliant man know no contempt ; 


for tie dull. May the man of rectitude not 
despise him who is out of the way, but 
consider him with compassion. May the in- 
stracted take no advantage of the ignorant. 
May the competent make no prey of the dis- 
tressed. May each man’s hurt be a care to 
his neighbor, and each man’s struggle for 
manhood |be sacred in the eyes of his fellows. 
Portsmouth, N. H. Lucius H. THAYER. 


May you all find the Master and his service 
more precious than ever before; for all of us 


“need God, whether our burdens are heavy 


and‘our hearts are sad, or our days are happy 
and our hearts are light. 
Roxbury, Mass. WINFRED C. RHOADES. 


| 





I wish you a vision of God that shall make | 
you eager to guide others to the place of | 
vision; a vision of yourself that shall give you | 


charity for’the weaknesses of others; a vision | 


of others that shall reveal their virtues more 
than their faults; a vision of life that shall 
make you eager to work, willing to endure, 
patient in waiting, a master of self, a servant 
of all. 


East Hardwick, Vt. Jonn P. MARVIN. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, Park Street Church, Monday, 
Jan. 11, at 10.30 a.m. Speakers: Rev. Howard Taylor 


and Mrs. Geraldine Guinness Taylor of the China In- | 


Jand Mission. 





disappointment or, it may be, greater loss, I | t°Tes- 
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Northfield; Jan. 31—Feb. 7, Chicago. In 
March he goes to Seattle. 
Deaths 
The e for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional ing tom com, counting ew os toaline. The 





ALLEN—In Hartford, Ct., Dec. 28, 1903, Jeremiah M. 
Allen, aged 71 yrs. He was a descendant of Ethan 
Allen of Ticonderoga. was founder and president of 
the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection Co., and had 
held important business and social appointments. In 
charitable and religious circles he will also be greatly 
missed. He was active in Asylum Hill Church, and @ 
trustee of Hartford Seminary. 

RICHARDSOW—In Chicago, Ill., in the Iroquois Theater 
fire, Dec. 30, 1903, Rev. Henry L. Richardson, acting 
pastor for the past two years at Whiting, Ind. 

TYLER—In Bartow, Fia., Dec. 21, 1903, Capt. Warren 
Tyler, oldest son of Alpheus W. and Melissa Usher 
Tyler, aged 42 yrs. He graduated from Wesleyan 
University in 1883 and became a lawyer and banker. 
For seventeen years he had resided at Bartow and was 
prominent in the business, milita: and Masonic 
circles of South Florida. Interment at the old home, 
Tylerville, Ct., on Christmas Day. 

WRIGHT—In Detroit, Mich., Nov. 3, Mary E., wife of 
N. S. Wright and eldest daughter of the late J. Towle 
of Andover, Mass. 


The Itch Fiend 


That is Salt Rheum or Eczema,—one of the 
outward manifestations of scrofula. 

It comes in itching, burning, oozing, drying, 
and scaling patches, on the face, head, hands, 
legs or body. 

It cannot be cured by outward applications,— 
the blood must be rid of the impurity to which 
it is due. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Has cured the most persistent and difficult 
cases. Accept no substitute for Hood’s; no 
substitute acts like it. 








The Congregational Way 


This valuable book aims to do for the present gen- 
eration of Conqregeonalse what Dr. Dexter’s 
Congregational Handbook did for those of twenty- 
five years ago. The prevailing usages of the 
churches are carefully described and the reasons 
therefor rir—T ¢ set forth. It has the in 
dorsement of some of our ablest pastors, editors 
and administrators, who have «ven the author valw- 
able aid in its preparation. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicage 





STEALING SLEEP 


In the old Oriental legend your precious 
| box of Abudah is safe until sleep is absent 
from the pillow at night, and then, beware, 
for some thief is tampering with the lock. 

It is a pretty story and it has its ap- 
plication to the fierce American life of today. 
Sleep is too often absent from the pillow, 
and this explains the emphasis we place on 


bedsteads and bedding. 


We want, especially to call attention now 





to our exhibit of Brass Bedsteads, for they 
are the finest and most inexpensive styles that we have ever gathered together. 
No house in the United States can lower our present prices for standard tubing. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 










Bold 
mouth. 
to hold it. 


Adults’ «¢, Youths’ 2c. Children’s 2c. By mail or at dealers’. 


I should be used daily if you value your health. 
tm a Yellow Box—for your D opseweres Curved handle and face to fit the 


Bristles in irreguiar tufts— , 
This means much to cleaniy persons—the unly ones who like our 
Send for our free booklet,“ Tooth Truths.” 


een the teeth. Hole in handle and hoos 
brush, 











PLORENCE MFG. CO., 23 “geSs., Florence, Mass. 
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Record of the Week 
Calls 


BRADLEY, NELSON &., First Ch., Saginaw, Mich., 
declines call to First Ch., Elgin, Ill. His salary 
has been increased to $3,000, and a four months’ 
vacation granted him. 


BURLING, JAS. P., Hawarden, [o., to Toledo. 
Declines, remaining in Hawarden. 
COLLEY, J. E. (lay.), to Fertilia, Wis. Accepts. 


CurTIs, CHAS. H., Worthington, Minn., to Roch- 
ester. Accepts. 

DENMAN, MARK A., Twelfth St. Reformed Ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call to Memorial Ch., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Dixon, Wo. R., Eagle River, Wis., 9 Park Ridge, 
Ill. Declines. 

DRISKO, RAYMOND C., recently of Alfred, Me., to 
Milroy, Pa. Accepts, to begin Feb. 1. This 
church was formerly independent but has re- 
cently entered the Congregational fellowship. 

ELDRIDGE, ERNEST W., Montague, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to Upton. 


EVANS, THOs., Brewster, Neb., to Taylor. Ac- 
cepts. 

FISKE, SAM’L A., Avon, Ct., to Georgetown. <Ac- 
cepts, 

Frost, GEO. B., Rutland, Mass., to Hudson. Ac- 
cepts. 

FROST, MERLE A., Waucoma, Io., serves also 
Lawler. 


GILMORE, GEO., Meadville, Pa., to become ass’t 
pastor at Rutland, Vt. Accepts, and is at work. 
GRAVES, ARTHUR G., Kirkland, IL, to Corning. 
Accepts. 

HEALEY, SULLIVAN S., Rock Falls, Ill., to Mis- 
soula, Mont. Accepts, to begin Feb. 7. 

JOHNSON, C.S. (F. B.), Winneconne, Wis., to Cash- 
ton and Leon. Accepts. 

KEBBE, DAVID L., Granville 
Greenwich. Accepts. 

KEMPTON, A. Jos., publisher of Courier, Addison 
Mich., will enter the pastorate again. 

LEWIs, THOs. S., Wilmot, N. H., to Barnstead and 
S. Barnstead. Declines. 

MARGRETT, ALBERT, Georgetown, Ont., to Co- 
bourg. Accepts, and is at work. 

MARTIN, I. G. (lay.), to Fort Calhoun, Neb. 
cepts, and adds Coffman to his field. 

MoorkE, DAvip Y., Ridgeville, Ind., to Odell. Ill. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

MULLEN, MATTHEW, formerly of Charlotte, Mich., 
to Ch. of the Redeemer, St. Louis, Mo. Accepts. 

NOBLE, EDWIN L., recently of Neponset, Mass., 
accepts call to Second Ch., Biddeford, Me. 

Nok, M. H., Henderson, lo., to Nevinville. <Ac- 
cepts. 

NORRIS, JOHN W., Barre, Mass., accepts call to 
Memorial Ch., Worcester. 
PILE, FRANCIS A., recently of Spencer, Neb., to 
Upland and Campbell. Accepts, and is at work. 
PoUND, WM. H., Plymouth Ch., Lansing, Mich., to 
Rogers Park Ch., Chicago, II. 

PROCTOR, WM. M., Chicago Sem., to Chebanse, II. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

RATZELL, J. PERRY, Covenant Ch., Indianapolis, 
Ind., to Cambridge, Neb. Accepts, and is at work. 

RIDING, Epw. J., Chebanse, IIL, to Ogden, Utah. 
Accepts. 

SALVADO, JOSE FORTUNY, to become ass’t pastor 
Central Ch., Havana, Cuba. Accepts. 


Center, Mass., to 


Ac- 





KNOWS NOW 
Doctor Was Fooled by His Own Case 
for a Time, 


It’s easy to understand how ordinary people 
get fooled by coffee when doctors themselves 
sometimes forget the facts. 

A physician speaks of his own experience: 

**T had used coffee for years and really did 
not exactly believeit was injuring mealthough 
I had palpitation of the heart every day. 

‘** Finally one day a severe and almost fatal 
attack of heart trouble frightened me and I 
gave up both tea and coffee, using Postum in- 
stead and since that time I have had absolutely 
no heart palpitation except on one or two oc- 
casions when I tried a small quantity of coffee 
which caused severe irritation and proved to 
me I must let it alone. 

** When we began using Postum it seemed | 
weak—that was because we did not make it | 
according to directions—but now we put a | 
little bit of butter in the pot when boiling and 
allow the Postum to boil full fifteen minutes 
which gives it the proper rich flavor and the 
deep brown color. 

‘**T have advised a great many of my friends | 
and patients to leave off coffee and drink 
Postum, in fact I daily give this advice.’ | 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Many thousands of physicians use Postum 
in place of tea and coffee in their own homes | 
and prescribe it to patients. ‘‘ There’s a rea- | 


son. 
A remarkable little book, ‘‘The Road to | 
Wellville,” can be found in each package. | 
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SCHOFIELD, JOHN, Ross Memorial Ch., Port Huron, 
Mich., to Zion Ch., Toronto, Can. 

SEWARD, E. H., to Belgrade, Minn. Accepts. 

SHAEFFER, GRANT L., Oxford, Ct., to West End 
Ch., Bridgeport. Accepts. 

SHELDON, FRANK M., Greeley, Col., to First Ch., 
Pueblo. 

SHIRLEY, ARTHUR, Stratford, Ct., to Weston, 
where he has been supplying. Accepts. 

SMALL, ANDREW J., Seabrook, N. H., to Chaplin, 
Ct. Accepts. 

SMITH, J. CHALLEN, recently of Alexandria, Ind., 
to Silverton, Col. 

Srart, H. A., Oswego and Clackamas, Ore., to 
become ass’t pastor, First Ch., Portland. Accepts. 

TEDFORD, Jos. E., Crystal, Mich.,to Saranac. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

Topp, Gro. L., Central Ch., Havana, Cuba, to 
superintendency of the Congregational work in 
Cuba. Accepts, and continues his pastoral charge. 

VERNON, AMBROSE W., First Ch., E. Orange, N.J., 
accepts call to Dartmouth Coll. Ch., Hanover, 
N.H., and Professorship of Biblical Literature in 
the college. 

WARK, WM. ORR, Winnetka, IIL, after declining 
two calls to Whatcom, Wn., accepts. 

WIGHT, CHAs. A., Hallowell, Me., adds Pittston 
to his field. 

WINCHESTER, BENJ. S., assoc. pastor, New Eng- 
land Ch., Chicago, to Winnetka, Ill. Accepts, 
beginning Jan. 1. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BARKER, HERBERT A., 7. Boylston Ch., Jamaica 
Plain, Boston, Mass., Dee. 30. Sermon, Rev. R. H. 
Potter, Ph. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Chas. 
Olmstead, E. W. Snow, H. H. Kelsey, W. R. Camp- 
bell, and Drs. W. H. Allbright, A. H. Plumb and 
C. L. Morgan. 

Di MICELI, ANTONIO S., 0. by Fairfield West Con- 
sociation, at Stamford, Ct., Dec.:29. 

OLIN, DAVID P., 0. Milaca, Minn., Dec. 9. Sermon, 
Dr. Geo. R. Merrill; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Alex. Milne, Rich’d Brown, W. E. Griffith. 

RAMSDELL, FRANK E., i. North Ch., New Bedford, 
Mass., Dee. 20. Sermon, Dr. C. E. Jefferson; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. S. M. Catheart, J. A. 
MacColl, A. W. Archibald, F. A. Milliken, C. H. 
Talmage, G. M. Butler, Wm. Carruthers, and Drs. 
Alex. MeKenzie and F. A. Warfield. 

RuTAN, FREDERIC N., o. Wrentham, Mass., Dec. 
28. Sermon, Rev. J. L. Mitchell; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. E. H. Rudd, F. J. Goodwin, R. K. Harlow 
and G. M. Adams. 


Resignations 


BYINGTON, GEO. B., Westport, Mass., after four 
years’ service. Will remove to Winsted, Ct. 

CLARK, FRANK G., Plymouth, N. H., to take effect 
April 1, after nearly fourteen years’ service. 

CuRTIS, CHAS. H., Worthington, Minn. 

Frost, GEO. B., Rutland, Mass., after three years’ 
service. 

GURNEY, HENRY 
years’ service. 

JAMES, D. MELANCTHON, Ch. of the Pilgrimage, 
Plymouth, Mass., after more than four years’ 
service. 

KERR, JOS., 
Feb. 21. 

OXLEY, CHAs. G., Lamoille, Io. 

REID, DAvip C., Leicester, Mass., to take effect 
May 1, after a nine years’ pastorate. 

RIDING, Epw. J., Chebanse, Ill. 

VAN LUVEN, S. A., Olivet Ch., Denver, Col. 


Dismissions 


CURTIS, CHAS. H., Worthington, Minn., Dec. 22. 


E., Warsaw, N. Y., after four 


Moorhead, Minn., to take effect 


| KLoss, CHAS. L., Webster Groves, Mo., Dec. 15. 
| SNEATH, ISAIAH W., Franklin, Mass., Dec. 28. 


Licensed to Preach 


HOUGHTON, Roy M., Bethlehem, Ct. 
Stated Supplies 

COLLINS, CALEB C., Newark, N. J., at First Ch., 
Savannah, Ga., for six months, during the ab- 
sence of Rey. T. B. Lillard in Europe. 

FRENCH, Epw. G., Johnson, Vt., at Richmond. 

HALL, ARCHIBALD M., First Ch., Springfield, IIL, 
at Mayflower Ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 

MYGATT, ALBERT (lay.), at Bassett, Neb., for the 
winter. 

WoopBuRY, WEBSTER, at Franklin, Mass. 


Personals 


HARPER, THos. H., Pilgrim Ch., Oklahoma City, 
Ok1., has just declined the assistant postmaster- 
ship of that city, with salary $600 in excess of 
what he receives from his church. He has nearly 
completed four years in his present charge. 

HAVEN, SHERMAN W., Patchogue, N. Y., has been 
granted an increase of $100 in salary. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


ELDER GROVE, MONT., 14 members, to be yoked 
with Laurel, under care of Rev. Jos. Pope. 


| HASTINGS, OKL., rec. 6 Dee. 


MILACA, MINN., rec. 16 Dec., 12 members. 

OAKDALE, WN., rec. 5 Dee. 

STAMFORD, CT., ITALIAN CH., rec. 29 Dec., 30 
members. 


Continued on page 73. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL, 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose, 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify 
the breath, mouth and throat; I also 
believe the liver is greatly benefited by 
the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent prep- 
aration, yet I believe I get more and bet- 
ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Loz- 
enges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets.”’ 


HOOPING-COUSH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 

The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARDS & SON 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Ce., 30 North William St., N. Y. 
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Ask Grovers. 
, write 
wn, N.-Y., U.S.A, 


For Book g 
FARWELL & RHINES, 
MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Habits Cured. Sanatorlum 


Ol ! U M Established 1875, Thousands 
aving failed elsewhere 


have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Go., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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STEPS CHRISTWARD - 


By Rev. Howarp A. Brrp@MAN, Managing 
Editor of The Congregationalist, 75 cts. net. 


Hints and helps for young people concerning the 
Christian life. A beautiful and helpful little volume 
that will be widely welcomed by the author’s many 
friends. 

Beautifully bound in dark red cloth, with white 
and gold ornamentation. A choice volume to read, 
to lend and to give to thoughtful young people. 


The Pilgrim Press 
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Record of the Week 


(Continued from page 72.] 


Churches Disbanded 


ALVARETTA and SPRINGDALE, OKL. 
LUDLOW, MAss., UNION CH. 
OMAHA, NEB., PILGRIM CH. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


CLINTON CT., Rev. C. F. Robinson. Individual 
commubion set, in memory of Mrs. Caroline M. 
Wood and Mrs. Eugenia Wood Olcott, daughter- 
in-law and granddaughter of Rev. Luke Wood, 
pastor 1831-34, 

DETROIT, MICH., First. Dr. N. Boynton and Rev. 
P. H. Epler. From interested friends, $48 for 
salary of Polish Bible reader. 

GRANBY, MaAss., Rev. R. C. Bell. To parish, legacy 
of $1,500; to church, gift of $100. Pastor has 
completed twelve years of service. 

NEw York, N. Y., Finnish, Rev. Gustave Blom- 
gren. From Mrs. Thos. W. Palmer, $100 toward 


building fund. 
Debts Paid 


OMAHA, NEB., Dr. H. C. Herring. Subscriptions 
amounting to $11,500 secured, which clear church 
of debt. 

Anniversaries 


RAPID Ciry, 8S. D., Rev. 8. G. Butcher. Twenty- 
fifth of organization. 

SOMERVILLE, MAss., Broadway. Tenth of the pas- 
torate of Rev. H. H. Leavitt. The pastor and his 
wife kept open house New Year’s Day in honor of 
the event. Net increase of membership, 227, the 
largest in the Suffolk North Conference. 

W. WILLIAMSFIELD, O., Rev. E. L. Morse. Social 
gathering at parsonage initiating fourth year of 
pastorate; gifts of over sixty dollars, including 
telephone. 

Casualties 


REED CORNERS, N. Y. House of worship burned 
on Christmas Day. Cause, defective stove. Loss, 
about $2,000; insurance, $1,200. 


Material Gain 


ARCADE, N. Y., Rev. E. R. Williams. New organ, 
stone walk in front of church property, and new 
coal furnace to replace two wood furnaces which 
have served for a quarter of a century. 

CALUMET, MICH. $1,000 steam heating plant put 
in. During first year of Rev. A. L. Shear’s pas- 
torate forty members have been added and con- 
gregation has trebled. 

FITCHBURG, MAss., Calvinistic, Rev. A. F. Dun- 
nels. Four Tiffany windows, designed by Fred- 
erick Wilson; three in memory of Hon. Rodney 
Wallace and his wife, the gift of their two sons; 
the fourth in memory of Mrs. Susan U. Townend, 
the gift of her husband and mother. 

HILLSBORO BRIDGE, N. H., Rev. C. L. Storrs. Two 
stained glass memorial windows, made by Red- 
ding, Baird & Co. The one after Plockhorst’s 
Christ Blessing Little Children is the gift of Mr. 
Harry Dutton. His father, Mr. B. F. Dutton, gives 
the companion, which presents Christ Taking 
Leave of His Mother, by Hofmann. 

Hupson, N. H., Rev. F. P. Chapin. For several 
months edifice has been undergoing extensive re- 
pairs. During most of this time the people have 
been worshiping with Methodists, the ministers 
alternating. The fraternal feeling developed is 
so strong that the Congregationalists return to 
their own house with something of a pang at sep- 
arating from those who have so kindly shared 
with them their ecclesiastical privileges. 

LEBANON, CrT., Rev. Stephen Smith. Chapel fur- 
nished with new piano by Ladies’ Social Society. 

OTTAWA, ILL., Rev. L. 0. Baird. Women have 
spent $1,000 on parsonage, including a steam 
heating plant. Next month a new Hutchings- 
Votey organ will be set, to cost, with repairs and 
frescoing, $8,000. 

SPRINGFIELD, VT., Rev. A. C. Ferrin. Chureh 
building repaired and rededicated. 

WAITSFIELD, VT., Rev. J. R. Henderson. New 
furnace in parsonage. Home Circle has painted 
exterior of parsonage. 


Spiritual Activity 


BAR HARBOR, ME.—Two weeks’ meetings, with 
preaching every night by Rev. A. M. McDonald, 
alternating with the Methodist minister, whose 
congregation united. Average attendance, 200; 
a good number of conversions and about twenty 
accessions at the next communion. 

CRYSTAL and BUTTERNUT, MICH.—Evangelist 
L. P. Rowland of Grand Rapids, Mich., has been 
spending a month in special meetings, giving 
Bible readings and chalk and chart talks after- 
noons, and evenings gospel addresses. Over sixty 
persons have decided for Christ, great interest 
has been awakened in the Bible study and there 
is new activity in church work. Mr. Rowland 
began work Dec. 27 at New Haven, Mich. 

FOREST GROVE, ORE.—AS @ result of the meeting 
of the state Y. M. C. A. Convention, held in Forest 
Grove the first week of December, there has been 
a gratifying work of grace among the students of 
Pacific University. An early morning prayer 





meeting has been held regularly since the opening 
of the term in September, and this is now supple- 
mented by a daily noon meeting which is largely 
attended. There have been a number of hopeful 
conversions and a spirit of earnest inquiry pre- 
vails. A recent chapel exercise was made a meet- 
ing for prayer and conference, at which instructors 
and students took part, several students making 
public profession for the first time of their in- 
tention to live the Christian life. 

SEAL HARBOR, ME.—Meetings every night for a 
week, preaching by Rev. A. P. McDonald and 
his brother, Rev. A. M. McDonald of Bar Harbor. 
Good interest and results. 

So. HADLEY CENTER, MaAss., Rey. A. B. Patten. 
A two weeks’ series of evangelistic meetings. 
Thirty-three persons signed ‘decision cards and 
many others were interested. During the first 
week pastors from neighboring churches preached. 
The second, Evangelist Rev. Ralph Gillam, now 
pastor of the First Church, Lowell, conducted 
the meetings. His work was highly efficient. He 
brought a thoughtful, sane and stirring message. 

W. WILLIAMSFIELD, O., Rev. E. L. Morse. Wide 
use of intercessory prayer, promoted by two Sun- 
day school classes by means of card lists, has bad 
manifest results in deepening spirituality. 


In Worcester South as the Year 
Comes In 


Not often is a minister called to a pastorate ad- 
joining the scene of recent labors. An exception is 
in the acceptance of a summons to Uxbridge, Jan. 1, 
by Rev. Alexander Wiswall, for ten years in care of 
the Upton chureh. Uxbridge has been without a 
pastor since the resignation of Rev. E. C. Hayes. 
Meanwhile Upton has called Rey. E. W. Eldredge, 
who comes in February from a successful three-year 
ministry in Montague. 

Both these churehes and others in the conference 
have been helped by the presence and messages of 
Rey. F. A- Lombard of the Doshisha, Kyoto, Japan, 
a member of the Sutton church, now spending a year 
in study at home. 

Millbury, Second, held a notable communion serv- 
ice Dee. 27, when the retiring pastor, Rey. G. P. 
Eastman, occupied the pulpit for the last time and 
received fifteen into membership. The event was 
an inspiration to pastor and people. Millbury and 
Grafton churches have joined in separate revival 
efforts of late, under the leadership of Lawrence 
Greenwood. In Grafton special stimulus was given 
to the life of the young. 

Webster introduced a novelty for Christmas Day 
in a morning service at which Rev. Andrew Camp- 
bell preached to a large audience. Sutton held an 
Old and New Year’s Night service, Dec. 31, which 
included a varied program preceding a watch hour. 
The Baptist church in West Sutton united. North- 
bridge, where Rev. J. H. Childs has so long faith- 
fully ministered, counts among its year’s assets a 
vocalion organ and a new steel ceiling, at a total 
expense of $850. Wor. Le 


Do not go to the end of the string— 
that is, going as far as you can in dally- 
ing with temptation without committing 
open sin.—Robert Murray McCheyne. 








MOTHER AND CHILD 

Scott’s | Emulsion is cod 
liver oil made almost as 
palatable as milk. It is easy 
and soothing to the weak 
stomach; it checks the ten- 
dencies of children towaid 
thinness. 

Scott's Emulsion — gives 
strength to weak mothers be- 
cause it creatés healthy flesh 
ad new blood. 

Yursing mothers will find 
a special value in Scott's 
Emulsion because it insures 
a flow of rich, nourishing 
milk for the baby. More and 
better than a _ medicine; 
Scott’s Emulsion is a food. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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You pay five 
times too much 
for lamp-chim- 
neys. 

Buy good ones. 

MAacsBeETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index ? Write me. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, 13! State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Sound, conservative 
first mortgages on 
improved realty. 
O We examine every 


security and know 

every borrower. We make our loans with our 

own moneyand turn them over complete. In 

28 years we have learned how to select the 

best. Noone now handling western mortgages has 

hac more experience. We give youthe benefit of that 

ro The quality of the securities now on 

hand has never been surpassed. Hihest references, 
Write for circulars and full information free. 

PERKINS & COMPANY Lawrence. Kan, 


4 YEAR First Mortgage 
FARM LOANS 9% Net 

Interest and Bee emny ~ remitted in 
New York Exchange, free of charge to investors. Loans 
#10 to $20 per acre on lands worth $60 to $75. Irri- 
ue. never a crop failure. Eastern and Western 
eferences from satisfied investors on application, 
Anderson ‘Bros. Bank, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

(Established 1865.) 


20,000 Acres Land 


in Marinette Co., Wis., the home of the Red 
Clover, Timothy, Potatoes and Dairying — every 
acre fit for farming. Adjacent lands are selling 
at 8 to $15 an acre for farms. 


$100,000 STANDING TIMBER 


Fit for cordwood, posts and lumber—hig market. 
A splendid opportunity for young men with capital 
to make $200,000 quickly. 

Price 20,000 acres, $100,000. Long time on half 
at 4 per cent. 


SALZER LUMBER CO., LaCrosse, Wis. 














Now is the Time 


When Record Books and Requisites of all 
kinds are needed for Sunday Schools and 
Churches. 

The Pilgrim Press Bookstores are head- 
quarters for all these things. Their stock 
includes Weekly Offering Envelopes and 
Pledge Cards, ready printed or printed to 
order; Treasurer’s Account Books; Church 
Registers ; Enrollment Cards for church or 
school on the card catalogue plan; Class 
Books; Collection Envelopes, Secretary’s 
Records; Punch Cards for recording Sunday 
school attendance; Library Cards and Li- 
brarian’s Records; Pastor’s Registers; all 
sorts of things that have to do with the business 
department of church or school. 

Lists free and mail or telephone orders 
promptly filled. Telephone, 1600 Haymarket; 
Branch Exchange all departments. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street - - - Boston 


Branches at New York, Chicago and Minneapolis 
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The Gideons in the Northwest 


BY REV. R. P. HERRICK, MINNEAPOLIS 


Several years ago two traveling men thrown 
together for an evening discovered that both 
were brethren in Christ. They fell into con- 
versation on the desirability of having some 
token by which Christian men might be able 
to recognize one another “‘on the road.’’ Out 
of this grew the organization of Christian 
traveling men, extending over the interior 
states, known as the Gideons. They have 
adopted a button, worn in the lapel, with the 
emblem of the pitcher and the lamp on a blue 
ground. 

The organization is simple. Local camps 
formed in centers where traveling men con- 
gregate are united in state organizations, and 
these in a national society. Iowa has organ- 
ized into districts with a superintendent in 
each to increase the membership. 

There are now about thirty-five hundred 
traveling men enrolled in this organization, 
wearing in the lapel this token of loyalty to 
the Master. Minnesota has 200 Gideons in its 
various camps in the large centers. 

The purpose of the organization is to carry 
on a quiet campaign for Christ among men on 
the road. In the Twin Cities groups of Gid- 
eons hold testimony and evangelistic meetings 
in the churches and in various balls on Sun- 
day evenings, at the invitation of pastors, to 
which traveling men in the city are invited. 
No special form of work is pledged, but each 
Gideon, follows his inclination in finding op- | 
portunities to reach other men with the mes- | 
sage of salvation. 

An incident which occurred lately on a train 
in northern Iowa indicates the spirit of this | 
organization. An accident had occurred to | 
the engine at a considerable distance from | 
either town. Four traveling men, restless as | 
such men get to be, went forward to look at 
the wreck, but finding a wait of several hours 
was certain, returned to the coach. One asked, 
“* Well, boys, what shall we do to pass away 
the time?” Another answered, ‘‘ Here’s a 
deck of ecards and four is the right number.” 
But the third man, with the button of the 
Gideons, thought this might be one of the 
doors which that brotherhood watch for. | 
Said he, *‘ Boys, I’ve got a very interesting 
book here that I’d like to read you out of and 
see how you like it.’’ The “boys” agreed 
that this would at least be a novelty and lis- 
tened as the Gideon read and talked about the 
Sermon on the Mount. It was new ground to | 
them, and involved them in the deep questions 
of life and destiny before they were aware. | 
Out of that wait for the repair of the wreck | 
two of the traveling men were converted and | 
later testified to their loyalty to Jesus Christ. | 

| 





The ordinary traveling man is alert in deal- 
ng with his customers, ready to meet any | 
argument and pushing steadily toward his | 
goal, the selling of goods. These very quali- 
ties fit him peculiarly to reach men for Christ, | 
especially the “knights of the grip.’”?” At a 
junction point a train was delayed and a party 
of traveling men were walking about, fretting, 
some of them cursing the road, while others 
were laughing loudly over questionable sto- 
ries. One man approached a friend of mine 
and, looking curiously at his lapel grasped it 
and inquired: ‘*‘ Neighbor, what kind of a but- 
ton is that? I thought I’d seen all kinds of | 
buttons and badges but I never saw that one | 
before.’”” Quite a group gathered as my 
Gideon friend explained the design of the 
pitcher and the lamp, putting in such items | 
about the association as he deemed tactful. | 
Though the wait was prolonged, that simple 
| 





testimony of the Christian traveling man to | 
Jesus Christ put an end to swearing and | 
coarse stories in that waiting-room. 

In this age of multiform effort to bring the | 
knowledge of Christ to men in all conditions | 
and surroundings, the order of the Gideons | 
deserves enthusiastic commendation for its 


direct, active, brave evangelism. 


| that’s the whole secret. 
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Christian News from Everywhere 


Jacob A. Riis has been inspecting the slums 
of the national capital and testifying before 
the congressional committee on the District 
of Columbia as to the horrors he has found 
among the Negroes’ cabins. While Washing- 
ton develops wsthetically she should also 
purge herself of social and economic ulcers. 


Edinburgh Presbytery of the United Free 
Church of Scotland has taken the first steps 
toward careful investigation by an unpreju- 
diced committee of the curriculum of the theo- 
logical colleges of that denomination, with an 
ideal in view of bringing methods of teaching, 
of employing the time of professors and stu- 
dents, to the best advantage. 
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CONSTIPATION. 


its Cause and Cure. 


A person in order to be healthy must get rid of 
the waste products (or poisons) of the body. Na- 
ture has provided four ways to get rid of them: the 
Bowels, the Kidneys, the Bladder and the pores of 
the skin. ; 

If the bowels become inactive, that portion of the 
food which should be thrown off lies in the intes- 
tines and Sone ses, causing blood, nerve, liver 
and kidney trouble, and closes the pores of the 
skin, thus creating disease in the entire system. 

You can immediately relieve and permanently 
cure yourself of stubborn constipation or distress- 
ing stomach trouble and perfectly regulate your 
kidneys and liver b es | one dose a day of 
DRAKE'S PALMETTO WINE. Any reader of 
The Congregationalist can secure absolutely free a 
bottle by writing to Drake Formula Co., 300 Drake 
Bldg., 100 Lake Street, Chicago. 

A FREE trial bottle alone has brought health 
and vigor to many, so you owe it to yourself to 
prove what it will do in your case. 

Write the company this very day. 


Starving With 
Plenty to Eat. 





That’s What Thousands With Poor Digestions 


Are Doing 


Every Day. 





DON’T BE ONE OF THEM. 




















They have no appetite or if they do have an 
appetite and eat what they require it does 
them no good because the stomach does not 
digest it and the fermenting mass of food 
becomes a source of disease, of headaches, 
sleeplessness, languor and the thousand and 
one symptoms of disordered digestion. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets promptly relieve 
and cure all forms of indigestion. They have 
done it in thousands of cases and will do it in 
yours. The reason is simple. They digest the 





food whether the stomach works or not and 


Mr. Thomas Seale, Mayfield, Cal., Says: 
** Have used and recommended Stuart’s Tab- 
lets because there is nothing like them to keep 
the stomach right.”’ 

Mr. E. H. Davis of Hampton, Va., says: ‘‘I 
doctored five years for dyspepsia, but in two 
months I got more benefit from Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets than in five years of the doctor’s 
treatment.”’ 

Mrs. E. M. Faith of Byrd’s Creek, Wis., says: 
‘*T have taken all the tablets I got of you and | 
they have done their work well in my ease, for | 
I feel like a different person altogether. I | 





don’t doubt if I had not got them I should 
have been at rest by this time.” 

Phil Brooks, Detroit, Mich., says: ‘‘ Your 
dyspepsia cure has worked wonders in my 
ease. I suffered for years from dyspepsia, 
but am now entirely cured and enjoy life as I 
never have before. I gladly recommend them.’’ 

Mrs. G. H. Crotsley, 538 Washington St., Ho- 
boken, N. J., writes: ‘‘Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets just filled the bill for children, as well 
as for older folks. I’ve had the best of luck 
with them. My ga gating irl takes them 
as readily as candy. have only to say ‘ tab- 
lets’ and she runs for them.’’ 

Miss Lelia Dively, 4627 Plummer St., Pitts- 
burg, Pa., writes: ‘‘I wish every one to know 
how grateful I am for Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets. I suffered for a long time and did not 
know what ailed me. I lost flesh right alo 
until one day I noticed an advertisement o 
these tablets and immediately bought a 50-cent 
box at the drug store. I am only on the second 
box and am gaining in flesh and color. I have 
at last found something that has reached my 
ailment.”’ 

At all druggists 50 cents a box. A little book 
on ‘* Stomach Troubles”? may be had free by 
addressing F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 
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Hampden Association Retains 
Rev. F, M. Sprague 


The controversy, extending over more than 
two years, leading to the calling of several 
councils, and oceupying much of the time of 
the annual meetings of the Florida Association 
of Congregational Churches, has at last cul- 
minated in a trial of Mr. Sprague before a 
committee of the Hampden (Mass.) Associa- 
tion of Congregational ministers, of which 
body he isa member. The report of the com- 
mittee, which is printed below, was adopted 
unanimously at a meeting of the Hampden 
Association, at the First Church, Springfield, 
Dec. 30. It leaves Mr. Sprague in good and 
regular standing as a Congregational minister. 
We are confident that those who have received 
the many documents issued by the parties to 
this controversy will unite as we do, in the 
recommendation of the Hampden Association 
that “ further talking and writing and publish- 
ing about these unhappy and paralyzing dif- 
ferences cease hencefurth and forever.” 


To the Hampden (Mass.) Association of Congre- 
gational Ministers: 


The committee of seven nppeinted by you to hear 
certain charges preferred by Prof. E. i. Richard- 
son, Rev. Mason Noble and Rev. E. W. Butler, all 
of Florida, against Rev. Franklin M. Sprague of 
Tampa, in the same state—a member of this associa- 
tion ; to wit, “‘with conduct unbecoming a profess- 
ing Christian and a member of an association of 
Congregational ministers,” beg leave to report: 

The committee met in Springfield on Friday, Dec. 
11, 1903, and continued to meet from time to 
time until and jncluding the Wednesday following, 
holding 10 sessions and giving 28 hours of patient 
service to the important business intrusted to their 
consideration. Each member of the committee 
was present during the whole of each session. 

essrs. Noble and Butler appeared before us to 
present the charges and toadvocate the same. Rey. 
A. M. McDonald of Bar Harbor, Me., recently of 
Jacksonville, Fla., and Rey. E. H. Byington of Bey- 
erly, Mass., acted as Chr.stian counsel for Rev. Mr. 
Sprague. Mr. Sprague alsoappeared and testified 
in his own defense. He answered clearly and with- 
out hesitation all questions propounded to him by 
Messrs. Noble and Butler and by the various mem- 
bers of the committee. 

The records of the First Congregational Church 
of Tampa were put in evidence by Mr. Sprague, and 
were in the hands of Messrs. Noble and Butler for 
thorough inspection, and were also examined by the 
committee. The records of the er parte council, of 
the committee of seven of the Florida state associa- 
tion and advisory council; the minutes of the gen- 
eral Congregational association of Florida, and a 
large number of letters and documents, which bore 
mo:e or less on the whole matter at issue, were laid 
before the committee and were examined by all the 
parties in the case. 

Your committee have made an honest and un- 
biased examination of the whole matter as far as it 
has been presented to them, and especially as it 
stands related to the definite charges set forth; and 
they have arrived at their result with entire una- 
nimity. 








DOCTOR’S SHIFT 
Now Gets Along Without It. 





A physician says: “‘ Until last fall I used to 
eat meat for my breakfast and suffered with 
indigestion until the meat had passed from 
the stomach. 

** Last fall I began the use of Grape-Nuts for 
breakfast and very soon found I could do with- 
out meat, for my body got all the nourishment 
necessary from the Grape-Nuts and since then 
I have not had any indigestion and am feeling 
better and have increased in weight. 

**Since finding the benefit [ derived from 
Grape-Nuts I have prescribed the food for all 
of my patients suffering from indigestion or 
over-feeding and also for those recovering 
from disease where i want a food easy to take 
and certain to digest and that will not overtax 
the stomach. 

**T always find the results I look for when I 
prescribe Grape-Nuts. For ethical reasons 

lease omit my name.’’ Name given by mail 
y Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


The reason for the wonderful amount of | 


nutriment, and the easy digestion of Grape- 
Nuts is not hard to find. 
In the first place, the starchy part of the 


wheat and ba’ ley goes through various proc- | 
esses of cooking, to perfectly change the | 


starch into Dextrose or Post Sugar, in which 
state it is ready to be easily absorbed by the 
blood. The little parts in the wheat and 
barley whiclt Nature can make use of for 
rebuilding brain and nerve centres are retained 
in this remarkable food, and thus the human 
body is supplied with the powerful strength 

roduoets so easily noticed after one has eaten 
Bra e-Nuts each day for a week or 10 days. 
** There’s a reason.” ; : 

Get little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in 
the pkg. 
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It was voted, that, in the judgment of the commit- 
tee, the charges made by Prof. E. L. Richardson, 
Rev. Mason Noble and Rev. E. W. Butler, all of 
Florida, against Rev. Franklin M. Sprague, pastor 
of the First Congregational Church of Tampa, in the 
same state, are not sustained ; that he is not guilty 
of the things set forth against him in the various 
items offered and argued by them, and that, there- 
fore, he still continu~s a member in good and regu- 
lar standing of the Hampden (Mass.) Association 
of Congregational ministers. 

As Christian ministers, all of us pastors of Con- 

regational Churches excepting one, who joined the 

ampden Association in 1867 and has been a mem- 
ber of the same—barring a few years—ever since, 
we beg to express our profound sorrow that there 
has been and that there still is, as we should judge 
from these charges now made public, a bitter dis- 
cord amongst our Congregational brethren in Flor- 
ida. We cannot repress the feeling that this lack 
of harmony is largely due to the violation of Congre- 
gational principles of government by both parties, 
and that this.strife has been augmented by an ap- 
parent unwillingness to reach the real facts in the 
cease; nor can we believe that a better spirit will 
prevail until there is a Christian [ad ge in the 
mind of each one of these contending parties to 
give a fair and even liberal construction in right- 
eousness to the feelings and actions of the ouher. 

In view of the misunderstandings which have 
arisen and which are likely to arise, unless the way 
of charity is followed, we beg to suggest—we spea 
as to Christian brethren in Florida and for the king- 
dom of heaven’s sake there and everywhere—that 
further talking and writing and publishing about 
these unhappy and paralyzing differences cease 
henceforth and fwerever. 

To all the parties concerned in this deplorable 
controversy we would say: Brethren, be temperate ; 
be considerate ; be forgiving; be courteous. Believe 
—each and all of you—that there is another side 
than that which each of you has espoused, and that 
something of truth and weight can be said in its 
favor. @ beseech you, “ Follow after the things 
which make for peace and the things wherewith 
one may edify another.” 


And may the God of peace dwell in all your hearts | 


by Jesus Christ 

(Signed) FRANK L. GOODSPEED, Chairman; 
CoLuiIns G. BURNHAM, Scribe; JOHN H. Lock- 
WooD; EDWARD A. REED; JOHN L. R. TRASK; 
GEORGE W. WINCH; S. H. WoopRow. 


Biographical 


REV. FREDERICK ALVORD 


Our brief death notice, last week, contained one 
or two incorrect statements. Mr. Alvord was not 
in pastoral eharge during his six years’ stay in 
Monson,.Mass. For family reasons he made his 
home the¥e, but preached as his health permitted, 
in Ludlow, Mass., W. Stafford, Ct., and Walpole, 
N. H. After leaving Monson he served for about 
three years in Darien, Ct., going thence to his four- 
teen years’ pastorate at Nashua, N. H. Subsequent 
charges were at Canton Center and South Windsor, 
Ct. Since 1897 Mr. Alvord has made his home in 
Newton Center, Mass. He was greatly esteemed 
by friends both in and out of the ministry, and bore 
his long illness with courage and patience. 


The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 





po ee ee ee Pe $10.50 
Cong’l Sunday School, Walpole, Mass, ....... 10.00 
MET PUEE svc elpadvevanenune cos oskgssatedssaus 10.00 
A Friend, Needham, Mass. ................... 6.00 
Mrs. H. B. Westbrook, Boston ............... 5.00 
Mrs. C. B. Smith, Hartford, Ct. ... 4.00 
Mrs. P. E. Scoles, Leverett, Mass. ........... 3.00 
Mrs. J. H. Eaton, Lawrence, Mass. .......... 2.00 
A Friend, Peabody, Mass. ..........-......+. 2.00 
W. L. Montague, Amherst, Mass. ............ 2.00 
VL MUNORRUEE, TOES. oon occa wae bere cedecincgicpee 2.00 
Eleanor R. Weeden, Lynn, Mass. ...........-. 2.00 
5 A 5 Seer eer 2.00 
OG TU OND a Fe cae ei icc cae ctcens 2.00 
Hyde Park, Mags. ............-cseeseeseeceses 2.00 
Miss M. A. Nye, No. Falmouth, Mass. ....... 1.50 
J. S. Tappan, Roxbury, Mass. ........--+. «+++ 1.50 
Mrs. E. W. Kingsley, Westhampton, Mass... 1.00 





| We need $250 more before Feb. 1, to meet the 
| demands for the Home Missionary Fund and the 
Special Call Fund. 


A Beecher Limerick 
A famous American preacher, 
Said the hen was a wonderful creature ; 
The hen upon that, 


Laid an egg in his hat, 
And thus did the Hen reward Beecher. 


Rev. Thomas Marshall, field secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
died recently in the Indian Territory. He 
was a graduate of Dartmouth and Union 
Seminary and a man of deep and untiring 
| devotion. 
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Does This 
Interest You 


Piles Can Be Cured Quickly and without 
Pain by Using Pyramid Pile Cure 





A Trial Package Mailed Free for the Asking 


We want every pile sufferer to try Pyramid Pile 
Cure at our expense. 

The treatment which we send will bring imme- 
diate relief fram the awful torture of itching, bleed- 
ing, burning, tantalizing piles. If they are followed 
up as directed we guarantee an entire cure. 





The Discoverer of tne World’s Greatest 
Remedy for Piles. 


We send the free treatment in a plain sealed 
package with nothing to indicate the contents, 
and all our envelopes are plain. J ae | 

Pyramid Pile Cure is put up in the form of sup- 
positories which are applied directly to the affected 
part. Their action is immediate and certain. They 
are sold at 50 cents the box by druggists every- 
where and one box will frequently effect a per- 
manent cure. 

By the use of Pyramid Pile Cure you will avoid an 
unnecessary, trying and expensive examination by 
a physician and will rid | rea of your trouble in 
the privacy of your own home at trifling expense. 

After using the free treatment, which we mail in 
a perfectly plain wrapper, you can secure regular 
full-size packages from druggists at 50 cents each, 
or we will mail direct in plain package upon receipt 
of price. Pyramid Drug Co., 114 Main Street, 
Marshall, Mich. 


Fenny 
SEED MEET 


Experience has established it as 
afact. Sold by all dealers. You 
sow—they grow. 1904 Seed 
Annual postpaid free to all ap- 
plicants. 











D. M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 





¥ CEMETERY MEMORIALS # 


r spring delivery. should be ordered pow 
for spring can wt be cut and erected in_kss . 
than four months. Td avoid disappointment 
and 4 send at once for our free booklet % 
and givé us an idea of what you want and 
the Inmt of, your expenditure. Originality < 
m artistic désigning 1s. our speciality and car 
guarantee best quality of matemal and high 
art workmanship. Istunates cheerfully giver 


MMASSACHISETTS MONUMENTAL (1). S$92%43880 <8 


- AEW YORK CITY 
HINOLY MENTION THIS PAPER, 








J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


nal attention given to every detail. 1 
eae 8 oe connected with I stabitane 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 











Po all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 


























DELIGHTFUL WINTER 






























BY THE 


Hamburg 


American NEW YORK 
LINE Feb’y 2, 1904 


Upon the Palatial Twin-Screw Steamer . Nw 2 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA AEP Bae 
Cruise of 74 days costing $450 and upward 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
35-37 Broadway, New York 
159 Randolph St., Chicago 1229 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


901 Olive St.. St. Louis. ON YOUR ORGAN IS A POSITIVE GUARANTEE 
OF PERMANENT SATISFACTION. 





From 


























Illustrated Art Catalogue mailed on request. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
180 Tremont St., Boston 











FACTORIES - BRATTLEBORO, VT. 











BEECHER BOOKS payments 


THE PILGRIM PRESS is now the publisher of nearly all the iemebiink works of HENRY WARD BEECHER, and bes veimens their price 
so as to bring the writings of this prince of American pulpit orators within easy reach of. every minister. Henry Ward Beecher was unques- 
tionably one of the most remarkable preachers and orators of this generation. It is by no means necessary to fully agree with him theologically 
in order to be helped, uplifted and inspired by his original, vigorous and eloquent words. He was never dull. He abounded in wit and humor. 
He knew how to sway an audience to alternate laughter and tears as few men have ever done. 

Any minister in good standing may get these books wholly or in part at once, express paid, b 


Su.0e. required amount, the remaining nine-tenths being payable in nine monthly installments. I 


remitting with the order one-tenth 
00, the bill should be paid within a month. 


the order, however, is for less than 





THE ORIGINAL PLYMOUTH PULPIT SERMONS. 10 vols. bound in 5, 


each vol. containing about 900 large pages, formerly costing $25.00. 
The set in a box $ 


PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES. This contains some of the most remarkable, 
brilliant, eloquent and famous of Mr. Beecher’s political and patriotic 
-00 net orations in England and America, including his famous Manchester 


These 260 sermons were delivered between 1868 and 187: 3, and include speech. Full of interest to speakers, and a vivid revelation of the 
the prayers before and after each discourse author’s personality. Formerly $2.00. Reduced to $1.50 net 
THE LATER PLYMOUTH PULPIT SERMONS. 4 vols., containing 25 ROYAL TRUTHS. Gems from Beecher’s writings and sayings. Quotable 
to 30 sermons each. Formerly $1.50 each. The set $4.00 net and full of interest. Formerly $1.00. Reduced to . 75 cts. net 
These were delivered during 1873-75, during the time of Mr. Beecher’s COMFORTING THOUGHTS. Extracts from Beecher’s writings and ad- 
deepest trouble or dresses, tender, pathetic and poetic, specially adapted to those in 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT SERIIONS. (Miscellaneous.) 1 vol., containing bereavement or adversity. Reduced t 60 cts. net 
16 sermons . 50 cts. net BEECHER AS A HUMORIST. Selections of me and humor from Beecher’s 
These es — be tore bee n, issued in book form, They he separate works. Genial, quotable, fantastic and merry, but full of sense and 
sermons bound together, and include some of the great preacher’s very ric 4 
best work, which is nowhere else obte ainable. The ve ory. titles ad ‘Te. wisdom. Reduced to 60 cts. net 
markably suggestive THE LIFE OF CHRIST. Two canes ‘ang ndash in one. Formerly } ms 00. 
YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING. 3 vols. bound in 1. 20,000 copies Now reduced to $1.50 net 
sold in the original expensive form. A book for every minister. Contains passages of wonderful power and beauty, and full of 
Reduced to 5 3 j é 1.50 net suggestions for sermon writers 


- : BEECHER’S LIFE. A study of his personality, career and influence, b 

BIBLE STUDIES. Sunday evening discourses and Bible readings. a soo had friend nae j senoolate, JOH) YR Howanp. Contains 
Formerly $1.50. : . . . . . net three portraits of Beecher. Reduced to 4 60 cts. net 

EVOLUTION AND RELIGION. 2 vols.in1. Formerly $1.50. $1.00 net THE BACKGROUND OF MYSTERY. Cloth binding . 25 cts. net 
The first part only in paper binding, 30 cents net. Limited number only One of the strongest sermons ever preached by Mr. Beecher 

A BOOK OF PRAYER. Introduction on universality and varied phases 





NORWOOD. A New England Story and Mr. Beecher’s only novel. 
of prayer. Contains P — P “— rs, Invocations, ete. Reduced Reduced to . $1.00 net 
to . . . 60 cts. net Full of quaint humor and genuine New England flavor 

New York T ‘Hi E PILGRIM PRESS Chicago 
BOSTON 








THE PILGRIM PRESS, Congregational House, BOSTON geese either house 


175 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO \ as most convenient 


Send to the address below, express or postage prepaid, the following books, which I promise to pay for as follows, in accordance with 
your offer: 


enclosed herewith, balance to be paid in nine monthly payments of __ el ® dae __each. 




















